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BOSTON  JOURNAL  SOLD 

MATTHEW  HALE  RELINQUISHES 
CONTROL  TO  WALTON  A. 

GREEN  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

New  PublUherc  to  Make  It  a  Non-Par¬ 
tisan  Paper — F.  W.  Enwright  and 
Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  Financially  and 
Actively  Interested — Former  Owner 
Will  Devote  Entire  Time  to  Pro¬ 
gressive  Cause — Ran  It  One  Year. 

Matthew  Hale,  who  purchased  the 
liostoii  Journal  from  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  has  re¬ 
linquished  the  control  of  the  paper  to 
Walton  A.  Green,  Frederick  W. 
Kinv right  and  Dr.  Hudi  Cabot.  In  an 
editorial  announcement  of  the  change, 
.Monday,  Mr.  Hale,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Progressive  State  Committee  of 
.Massachusetts,  says: 

“1  regret  that  I  cannot  continue  my 
connection  with  the  paper  and  my 
work  for  the  Progressive  Party  at  th; 
same  time.  I  have  found  that  this  is 
impossible,  however,  and  as  between 
the  two,  I  chose  the  latter. 

Mr.  Green,  who  becomes  the  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Journal,  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Hale  as  editor-in-chief,  since 
the  purchase  of  the  paper  a  year  ago. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  and  was. 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
ISKM  and  from  Harvard  Law  School  in 
l‘X)9,  practicing  law  in  this  city  and 
Boston  until  he  joined  the  Journal  staff. 

ENWRIGHT  WELL  KNOWN  PUBLISHER. 
.Mr.  Enwright,  who  will  be  associated 
with  Mr.  Green  in  the  active  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Journal,  is  a  well  known 
newspaper  man.  He  was  connected 
with  several  Boston  papers  during  the 
eleven  years  prior  to  1911.  He  then 
went  to  Lynn  and  established  the  Daily 
lelegram,  which  he  will  continue  to 
publish.  Dr.  Cabot  is  an  author  of 
books  on  medical  subjects  and  lecturer 
at  Harvard  University.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  acted  as  censor  of  medical 
ads  for  the  Journal. 

It  is  announced  that  under  the  new 
management  the  paper  will  be  strictly 
non-partisan.  Mr.  Hale  says  that  he 
is  still  financially  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Journal. 

The  Boston  Journal  celebrated  its 
eightieth  anniversary  Feb.  5  of  last 
year.  It  was  founded  in  1833  as  an 
evening  publication,  by  John  F'ord.  The 
first  editor  of  the  paper  was  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Bolles.  The  paper  first  firmly 
established  itself  in  Boston  under  Col. 
John  S.  Sleeper,  a  retired  sea  captain. 

BOUGHT  PAPER  FROM  MUNSEY. 

In  1855  the  control  of  the  Journal 
passed  ino  the  hands  of  Col.  Charles 
O.  Rogers,  who  was  for  years  a  lead¬ 
ing  national  newspaper  figure,  and 
whose  estate  controlled  the  paper  up 
to  the  time  when  it  was  acquired  by  an 
association  on  behalf  of  Stephen 
O’Meara  in  1897. 

Colonel  Rogers  was  succeeded  on  his 
death  by  S.  N.  Stockwell  as  manager 
of  the  paper.  Frank  A.  Munsey  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  Oct.  23,  1902,  just  as  it 
was  about  to  occupy  the  present  million- 
dollar,  eleven-story  Journal  building. 
He  reduced  the  price  of  the  paper  from 
two  cents  to  one.  At  that  time  the 
Journal  was  publishing  morning,  even¬ 
ing,  weekly  and  Sunday  issues.  It 
now  prints  only  a  morning  edition. 

Matthew  Hale  bought  the  paper  on 
March  10,  1913.  He  was  backed  finan¬ 
cially  by  Charles  Sumner  Bird  and 
Charles  Henry  Davis,  both  well  known 
Progressives.  The  price  was  said  to 
have  been  $400,000, 
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WALTON  A.  GREEN. 

New  Publisher  and  Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal. 


Gimbels  Fined  for  False  Ad*. 

The  recent  activity  of  the  advertising 
clubs  looking  toward  honesty  in  adver¬ 
tising  was  refleced  in  the  case  of  D. 
Leon  Gimbel  of  the  Gimbel  Stores,  Inc. 
Mr.  Gimbel  was  last  week  convicted  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  under  the  new  state 
law  which  prohibits  “untruthful,  de¬ 
ceptive  and  misleading  advertising.” 
The  conviction  was  one  of  the  results 
of  the  crusade  against  irregular  adver- 
ising  undertaken  by  the  adverti.sing 
committee  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  offense  consisted  in 
publishing  an  advertisement  offering 
“Petticoats,  messaline  silk  plaited  bot¬ 
toms,  red  only,  value  $2.50  for  98c.” 
Expert  witnesses  contended  that  the 
advertised  articles  were  not  worth  over 
$1.25  at  retail.  Ralph  Mitchell,  another 
Trenton  merchant,  trading  under  the 
name  of  the  Reliable  Jewelry  Store, 
was  also  caught  in  the  legal  net  under 
the  same  law  in  connection  with  a  sale 
of  Elgin  and  Waltham  watches. 

Gate*  to  PubU*h  Little  Rock  Daily. 

The  Development  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  recently  organized  to  publish  an 
afternoon  newspaper  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  has  filed  a  certificate  with  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  State  authorizing  a  decrease  in 
the  board  of  directors  from  21  to  7 
members.  David  A.  Gates  is  president 
and  Col.  George  Thornburgh,  secretary 
of  the  publishing  concern. 


Sheriff*  Seize  II  Progre*o  Plant. 

As  the  result  of  a  suit  by  Louis 
Pirano,  a  wine  and  grocery  dealer,  to 
recover  $1,700  from  Charles  Barsotti, 
proprietor  of  the  Italian  newspaper  ,11 
Progreso  Italo-Americano,  of  New 
York,  deputy  sheriffs  took  physical 
possession  of  the  paper’s  plant  last 
week.  Barsotti’s  friends  allege  spite 
work  and  jealousy  as  the  moving 
cause  of  the  action.  Barsotti  is  known 
as  the  “Statue  Man.”  He  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  erection  of  the  Verazzano 
statute  in  Battery  Park  and  the  Verdi 
statue  in  74th  street. 

Co*hocton  Age  Ab*orbed  by  Time*. 

The  Coshocton  (O.)  Daily  Age,  which 
was  sold  to  the  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  that  city  last  week  published  its 
last  issue  Saturday.  The  paper  was 
merged  with  the  Times.  The  Age  has 
been  the  Republican  organ  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Coshocton  County  for 
86  years,  J.  F.  Meek,  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Age,  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  newspaper  work  because  of  failing 
health.  The  Times  is  a  Democratic 
organ. _ 

F.  C.  Batch  Buy*  Quincy  (111.)  Whig. 

The  Quincy  (Ill.)  Whig,  75  years  old 
and  the  only  morning  daily  in  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Congressional  district  of  Illinois, 
was  sold  Saturday  to  Frank  C.  Balch, 
the  Chicago  publisher. 


WASHINGTON  TOPICS. 

BILL  IN  CONGRESS  PROVIDES 
FOR  EXCHANGE  OF  AD  SPACE 
FOR  TRANSPORTATION. 

Anti-Saloon  League  to  Publi*h  a  Daily 
New*paper — The  Wa*hington  Pre** 
Bureau  Put  Out  of  Bu*ine**  By  the 
Po*t  Office  Department — Herald’* 
New  “Ben  Franklin  Quiz”  Prove* 
Popular  Conte*t  For  It*  Reader*. 

( Special  Correspondence. ) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  26. — One 
of  the  most  important  bills  favorable  to 
newspapers,  introduced  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  has  just  been  proposed  by 
Senator  Meyers,  of  Montana,  who  has 
introduced  a  bill,  S  4981,  to  amend  the 
acts  regulating  commerce  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  publishers  of  newspaper  and 
periodicals  may  enter  into  advertising 
contracts  with  common  carriers  and  re¬ 
ceive  payment  for  such  advertisements 
in  transportation.  The  bill  was  referred 
to  the  commttee  on  interstate  commerce. 
Senator  Meyers’  bill  reads  as  follows; 

“That  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
publications  admitted  to  the  mails  as  second- 
class  matter  from  entering  into  legitimate 
and  bona  fide  advertising  contracts  with 
common  carriers  at  their  usual  and  cus¬ 
tomary  advertising  rates  and  receiving  pay¬ 
ment  for  such  advertising  from  such  com¬ 
mon  carriers  in  transportation  over  the  lines 
thereof,  such  transportation  to  be  issued  to 
and  for  the  use  of  the  publishers,  proprietors, 
attaches,  or  employees  of  such  publications, 
or  members  of  their  families,  and  to  be  issued 
at  the  regular  published  rates  announced  to 
the  public  by  such  common  carries  as  the 
rates  for  transportation." 

WILL  START  NEW  DAILY. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that 
there  will  be  published  in  this  city  a 
new  daily  newspaper  by  the  Antisaloon 
League,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  congressional  session.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  paper,  it  is  declared,  will 
be  to  promote  a  campaign  for  the  na¬ 
tional  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

It  is  announced  also  that  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $50,(XX),  for  printing  machin¬ 
ery,  a  site  and  an  office  building  in 
Washington,  has  been  made  by  the  Anti¬ 
saloon  League.  The  building  will  be 
erected  next  summer. 

The  paper,  says  the  announcement,  will 
contain  four  pages.  Ernest  H.  Cherring- 
ton,  general  manager  of  the  League’s 
publications  says  that  it  will  be  given  a 
circulation  of  1(X),(X)0. 

In  addition  to  the  daily,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  plant  will  print  edtions  of  the 
American  Issue,  an  Antisaloon  League 
weekly  publication  for  Maryland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  and  Vermont. 

GET-RICH-QUICK  SCHOOL. 

Gullible  aspirants  to  journalistic  fame 
have  been  paying  about  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  for  some  time  past  to  a 
firm  in  the  Kenois  Building,  this  city, 
known  as  “The  Washington  Press 
Bureau.”  Contributions  would  still  be 
pouring  in  on  the  “Bureau”  had  not  the 
postal  officials  investigated  the  concern 
and  put  a  stop  to  its  operations  after 
they  found  that  the  “Bureau’s”  system 
of  instruction  was  only  a  conglomeration 
of  common  place  knowledge  about  the 
newspaper  business  with  features  so  ex¬ 
aggerated  as  to  be  untruthful.  Tlie  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  concern  is  said  to  have 
been  the  result  of  an  ad  issued  by  the 
manager  of  the  Bureau,  who  stated  that 
he  was  special  correspondent  in  M’ash- 
■  ington  for  an  out  of  town  newspaper. 
The  bona-fide  correspondent  of  the  paper 
in  question  took  umbrage,  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  then  told  Postmaster 
General  Burleson  all  about  it. 

Postal  inspectors  peeped  into  the 
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“Bureau”  and  decided  it  could  not  do 
business  while  certain  statutes  are  on 
the  books  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  defraud.  The  Press  Bureau  ad¬ 
vertised  in  newspapers  and  opened  nego¬ 
tiations  with  those  desirous  of  learning 
the  newspaper  business.  The  postal  in¬ 
spectors  found  no  evidence  to  show  crim¬ 
inal  intent  to  defraud  but  the  inspectors 
thought  best  to  stop  the  business.  Their 
statement  was  based  on  assertions  found 
in  one  of  the  booklets  issued  by  the 
“Bureau,”  some  of  which  follows : 

“The  profession  of  newspaper  writing 
is  one  of  the  easiest  in  the  world  to 
learn,  and  is  highly  profitable  to  the  be¬ 
ginner  because  literary  talent  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  and  previous  experience  is  not 
necessary. 

THE  GLITTERING  B.MT. 

“Any  one  earning  $10  a  week  clerking 
should  earn  $25  weekly  by  using  the 
same  amount  of  energy  in  newspaper 
work.” 

The  Washington  Herald  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  new  guessing  contest  known  as 
“The  Ben  Franklin  Quiz”  in  which 
it  offers  $3,500  in  cash  prizes.  The 
first  prize  will  be  $1,000  in  gold.  The 
contest,  which  will  close  May  23rd,  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  picture  puzzles, 
each  representing  a  quotation  from 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  “Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac.”  The  contest  has  only  been 
on  for  a  few  days  and  already  there  is 
a  lively  interest  manifested  in  it  by  the 
thousands  of  readers  of  this  popular 
paper. 

The  deanship  of  the  Washington  corps 
of  newspaper  correspondents  lies  be¬ 
tween  Edwin  M.  Hood  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  John  Boyle  of  the 
Wall  street  Journal.  Mr.  Hood  has 
been  almost  continuously  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  since  he  was  a  boy.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  for  a  long  time  with  the  old 
United  Press  and  is  now  one  of  the 
financial  experts  among  the  corps.  Their 
connection  with  newspaper  work  goes 
back  as  far  as  1878,  which  is  much 
farther  than  any  other  who  are  still  in 
active  service. 

THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION. 

“Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience 
with  Indian  fighting  in  the  West,”  re¬ 
marked  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  whose  news¬ 
paper  experience  began  far  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  “look  to  see  a  prolonged 
war  in  case  we  have  trouble  with  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  Western  Indians,  when  they 
went  into  the  mountains,  could  make  a 
campaign  last  as  long  as  they  could 
obtain  provisions.  Cold  weather  was 
more  eiiective  than  our  best  soldiers. 
In  Mexico  the  banditti  will  have  a 
longer  season  because  they  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  food  by  producers  who  have 
ways  of  getting  to  them  which  never 
was  true  in  case  of  the  Indians. 

“One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  I 
ever  knew  was  that  of  Modoc  Jack  and 
a  few  Indians  who  remained  in  the  lava 
beds  of  California  and  held  at  bay  all 
the  troops  that  could  be  sent  against 
him.  It  was  a  marvel  how  he  and  his 
little  band  was  able  to  subsist  and  obtain 
water,  but  they  held  out  until  their  sup¬ 
plies  were  exhausted.  That  many  such 
instances  will  follow  in  Mexico  is  cer¬ 
tain.  In  fact  that  is  one  reason  why 
there  are  so  many  bands  of  insurgents 
in  the  field  now.” 

Cleveland  True  Voice  Appears. 

The  True  Voice,  of  Cleveland,  a  Yid¬ 
dish  newspaper,  has  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  editor  is  Gersham  Bader 
of  New  York,  author,  playwright  and 
journalist.  Samuel  Bravo,  manager  of 
the  former  Jewish  Daily  Press,  recently 
consolidated  with  the  Jewish  World,  is 
manager  of  the  new  paper.  \  corpora¬ 
tion  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  has  been 
formed  to  operate  the  paper.  For  the 
first  six  weeks  the  True  Voice  will  hr 
run  as  a  weekly  publication.  It  will 
then  be  converted  into  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Executive 
committee  of  the  Associated  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  America  will  be  held  at 
Indianapolis  .April  9  and  10.  The 
Central  Division  Convention  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  will  also  meet  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis  on  these  dates. 


CHICAGO  HAPPENINGS. 

Pres*  Club  to  Caricature  Mexican 
War  in  Playlet — ^Little  Review  Ap¬ 
pears — Plans  for  Houston  Trip— 
John  Lawson  of  Tribune  Killed  By 
Fall — Preston  Crew  Married — Post¬ 
pone  Cook  Lecture — Personal*. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Chicago,  March  25. — The  Press  Club 
has  taken  the  Palace  Theatre  for  one 
week,  beginning  April  15,  and  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  number  of  sketches  and  other 
features,  with  newspaper  men  as  authors 
and  actors.  The  Mexican  War  will  be 
caricatured.  The  "ogram  will  be  given 
in  the  “Scoop  Annual,”  to  which  promi¬ 
nent  local  writers  will  contribute. 

The  Little  Review,  a  literary  periodi¬ 
cal,  has  made  its  appearance,  edited  by 
Miss  Margaret  Anderson.  It  will  afford 
an  outlet  for  the  work  of  the  younger 
writers. 

Members  of  the  National  Editorial 
.Association  have  already  engaged  a  spe¬ 
cial  train  to  leave  here  April  21  to  take 
them  to  their  annual  convention  at 
Houson,  Tex. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Marion  Shields,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  to 
Will  M.  DuBeck,  formerly  of  Chicago, 
cartoonist  on  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times. 

After  a  short  service  on  the  board  of 
censorship  of  moving  pictures  Wallace 
Rice  resigned,  finding  it  too  hard  for 
his  eyes. 

Cy  Warman,  the  poet  of  the  Rockies, 
is  still  seriously  ill  in  a  local  hospital. 

Members  of  the  Writers’  Guild  dined 
at  Hull  House  last  week  and  later  at¬ 
tended  a  performance  by  the  Hull  House 
Players. 

The  Popular  Mechanics’  Publishing 
Company  has  rented  the  ninth  floor  of 
the  Tower  Building,  Michigan  avenue 
and  Madison  street. 

John  Lawson,  a  Tribune  reporter  who 
roomed  at  the  Press  Club,  was  acci¬ 
dentally  killed  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
when  hy  mistake  he  opened  the  wrong 
door  and  fell  down  the  freight  elevator 
shaft. 

Crofts  W.  Higgins,  editor  of  the 
Golfers’  Magazine,  married  Mrs.  Sylvia 
McGee  of  Chicago  at  Milwaukee  last 
week. 

Miss  Zona  Gale,  author  and  former 
Milwaukee  newspaper  woman,  was 
guest  of  honor  of  the  College  Club  on 
Friday  of  last  week. 

Preston  Crew,  editor  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Men’s  Magazine,  was  married  in 
New  York  to  ^liss  Nora  Claussen,  of 
Chicago.  St.  Patrick’s  day. 

The  Press  Cluh  postponed  indefinitely 
a  lecture  planned  for  last  week  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Cook,  owing  to  John  Law¬ 
son’s  sudden  death. 

Bert  Collyer  has  objected  to  the  .Auto¬ 
matic  Phone  Co.  giving  music,  news  and 
other  entertainment  over  its  ’nhones,  .is 
not  a  privilege  included  in  its  franchise.^ 

“HANK”  HAYWARD  RETURNS. 

Welcomed  Back  to  Editorial  Job  De¬ 
spite  Term  in  Penitentiary. 

Harry  S.  Haywood,  better  known  as 
“Hank,”  the  editorial  writer  and  humor¬ 
ist  of  the  Cumberland  (Md.)  Daily 
News,  who  was  driven  away  from  that 
city  five  weeks  ago  by  an  anonymous 
threat  to  expose  his  convict  past  because 
of  stinging  political  articles  which  he 
wrote,  returned  Saturday  to  resume  his 
old  position  on  the  paper.  He  was  ac¬ 
corded  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

When  Haywood  disappeared  he  left 
a  letter  to  W.  W.  Brown,  editor  of  the 
News,  enclosing  the  anonymous  threat 
and  confessing  he  had  served  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary.  This  Mr.  Brown  had 
already  known.  He  announced  that 
Hayward’s  position  remained  open  to 
him  and  instituted  a  search  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

.A  monster  petition  for  Hayward’s  re¬ 
turn  was  signed  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  city.  A  “oiad  Hand  Club”  was 
formed  by  1,000  of  Cumberland’s  citi¬ 
zens  and  advertisements  were  inserted 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  country  urging 
"Hank”  to  return. 


A.  P.  FILES  ANSWER  TO  HEARST. 

Asks  Denial  of  Injunction,  Asserting 
Violation  of  By-Laws. 

The  Associated  Press  filed  its  an¬ 
swer  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Saturday, 
to  the  suit  brought  by  William  R. 
Hearst  to  restrain  it  permanently  from 
disciplining  or  punishing  him  in  any  way 
because  of  his  failure  to  change  the  title 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  printed 
for  circulation  in  Oakland.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  says  that  any  right  Mr. 
Hearst  has  to  the  news  service  of  the 
Associated  Press  is  subject  to  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  association  and  to  such 
regulations  as  may  bb  issued  from  time 
to  time. 

The  answer  recites  that  Mr.  Hearst 
at  various  times  published  a  newspaper 
known  as  the  Oakland  Examiner  with 
the  words,  “Edition  of  San  Francisco,” 
and  that  He  is  now  also  publishing  the 
Oakland  Examiner,  with  the  insertion 
in  small  type  of  the  title  "Edition  of  San 
Francisco”  before  the  word  Examiner. 

The  defendant  asserts  that  the  news 
it  supplies  to  the  plaintiff  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  solely  for  use  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  that  its  use  in  these 
other  publications  is  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  between  them.  It  alleges  that 
the  plaintiff  became  a  member  on  Sept. 
29,  1900,  and  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the 
by-laws. 

The  alleged  violating  of  these  by-laws 
according  to  the  Associated  Press’s 
answer,  began  in  1906  and  has  continued 
until  now  despite  the  protests  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  promises  by  S.  S.  Caval- 
ho,  Mr.  HearsFs  represenative,  that  the 
practice  would  be  discontinued.  The  de¬ 
fendant  asks  for  dismissal  of  the  action. 
The  case  is  on  the  Supreme  Court  cal¬ 
endar  for  argument  on  April  6. 

WISCONSIN  DAMAGED  BY  WATER 

Fire  Next  Door  Entails  a  Loss  of 
$30,000  Upon  the  Paper. 

Fire  completely  destroyed  the  build¬ 
ing  adjoining  the  office  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Evening  Wisconsin  on  the  morning 
of  March  18.  Incidentally,  the  press  and 
stock  rooms  of  the  paper  were  flooded 
with  seven  feet  of  water,  the  electric 
light,  power  and  steam  equipment  was 
put  out  of  commission,  the  telegraph, 
telephone  and  light  wires  were  melted, 
and  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  fine 
catalogue  work  was  ruined.  Although 
badly  demoralized  the  Evening  Wiscon¬ 
sin  did  not  lose  an  issue. 

John  W.  Campsie,  the  general  man¬ 
ager  and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  plant, 
states  that  in  about  three  weeks’  time 
he  hopes  to  have  the  complete  plant  In 
working  condition  and  start  all  over  on 
the  filling  of  orders  for  the  manufact¬ 
uring  department.  In  addition  to  The 
Evening  Wisconsin,  this  company  oper¬ 
ates  one  of  the  largest  catalogue  print¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  country.  The  Evening 
Wisconsin  is  owned  hy  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Cramer,  John  F.  Cramer  and  John  W. 
Campsie  while  the  Hotel  Windsor  and 
the  Follansbee  building,  which  were  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  were  owned  hy  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Cramer.  The  loss  to  The  Evening 
Wisconsin  will  be  about  $30,000  and  Mrs. 
Cramer’s  loss  will  be  about  $100,000,  all 
covered  by  insurance. _ 

Montreal  Editor  Arrested  for  Libel. 

.An  incidental  outcome  of  the  general 
graft  investigation  in  Montreal,  which 
has  recently  had  many  sensational  feat¬ 
ures.  was  the  arrest  of  Edward  Beck, 
editor  of  the  recently  established 
Beck’s  Weekly  ,on  the  charge  of  crimi¬ 
nal  libel.-  Mr.  Beck  was.  until  a  short 
time  ago,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Herald.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  issuance  of  a  warrant  for  his  ar¬ 
rest  he  went  to  the  court  house  and 
surrendered  himself.  He  pleaded  not 
guilty  and  was  released  under  $1,500 
bail.  Dictagraphs  figure  in  the  alleged 
irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  accuse! 
members  of  the  Quebec  Legislators. 

“I  got  the  worth  of  my  $2  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  Editor  &  Publisher  in  the 
first  two  copies  I  received.” — James  C. 
Moffat,  Louisville,  Ky. 


KENTUCKY  NEWS  NOTES 

E.  A.  Jonas  Becomes  Associate-Ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Louisville  Herald — Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Staff  Reorganized — 

Jackson  Times  Not  Yet  Sold — R.  C. 

Musick  Takes  Over  the  Campton 

Courier  and  Will  Overhaul  Plant. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  24. — E.  A. 
Jonas,  for  a  number  of  years  editorial 
writer  on  the  Louisville  Times,  has 
become  associate-editor  of  the  Herald, 
one  of  the  Shafer  group  of  newspapers. 
He  succeeds  S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  who  is 
now  doing  editorial  work  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post. 

F.  G.  Jenkins,  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courier  Journal,  has  resigned 
to  taka  a  desk  in  the  Atlanta  office  oi 
the  .Associated  Press. 

An  entire  reorganization  of  the  stafi 
in  the  Louisville  office  of  the  Associated 
Press  has  been  effected,  under  whicii 
Albert  R.  Israel,  formerly  night  editor, 
has  been  placed  in  the  charge  of  th 
local  bureau  as  acting  correspondent 
succeeding  John  T.  Meehan.  The  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press,  under  the  new 
arrangement,  includes  Ben  H.  Lambc, 
of  Atlanta,  night  editor;  Edward  II. 
Ziegner,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  day  edi¬ 
tor;  Fred  C.  Scoville,  of  .Atlanta,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  day  and  night  editors,  and 
Fred  A.  Dye,  ponv-editor. 

Mr.  Israel,  the  new  head  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  bureau,  entered  the  .A.  P.  service 
last  Mav,  from  the  .^ew  York  Evening 
World. 

Mr.  Meehan  goes  to  New  Orleans  to 
engage  in  business,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Von 
Hahn,  formerly  day  editor  in  this  city, 
has  been  transferred  to  Washington, 
where  he  will  be  connected  with  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Negotiations  are  on  for  the  sale  of 
the  Jackson  Times,  owned  by  John  T. 
Hindman.  .Announcement  appears  lo 
have  been  somewhat  premature  as  to  the 
prospective  purchasers.  Henry  S.  Bar¬ 
nett  and  Henry  Park,  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  paper,  deny  the  deal  has  been 
put  through. 

*”  Ryland  C.  Musick,  of  Jackson,  ha^ 
just  purchased  the  Campton  Courier, 
published  at  Campton,  in  Wolfe  County, 
and  publication  has  been  suspended  unti' 
.April  1  in  order  to  thoroughly  overhaul 
the  plant  and  install  more  modern  eriu'p 
ment.  Mr.  Musick  is  well  known  in  the 
newspaper  field,  having  been  for  some 
time  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Jack- 
son  Times,  and  being  at  present  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Kentuckian,  a 
monthly  organ,  with  headquarters  at 
Lexington. 

Stanley  W.  Keller,  who,  for  the  past 
twenty-one  years,  has  been  junior  edi¬ 
tor  and  foreman  of  the  Carlisle  Mer¬ 
cury,  of  which  his  father,  the  late  Col. 
Green  R.  Keller  was  editor  for  thirty- 
years,  has  just  severed  his  connection 
with  that  paper  and  has  assumed  his 
duties  as  clerk  in  the  income  tax  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  revenue  office  at  Lexington. 

Edward  L.  Young  has  acquired  a  halt 
interest  in  the  Madisonville  Hustler,  an. 1 
will  retire  from  the  practice  of  law  in 
order  to  assume  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  excellent  paper.  Judge  C. 
C.  Givens  will  continue  to  direct  the 
editorial  policy  and  do  most  of  the 
writing. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Walker  has  bought  the 
Clinton  Gazette  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  editor,  E.  B.  Walker  and  the  Por¬ 
ter  Pottery  Company.  The  Gazette  will 
be  published  twice  a  week  as  before  and 
will  be  edited  by  Ed.  B.  Walker,  Jr. 

C.  C.  Collins,  former  editor  of  the 
News-Democrat,  has  returned  to  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  H.  L.  Mosgrove  resumes  the 
management  after  two  years’  absence  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
(Ill.)  Daily  News. 


Fayetteville,  Tenn. — The  Tennessee 
Weekly  News  is  about  to  begin  publi¬ 
cation.  It  will  be  edited  and  published 
by  H.  C.  Watts,  who  is  also  editor  of 
the  Lincoln  County  News,  and  “Eli” 
Haggard,  formerly  of  the  same  paper. 
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JOHN  NORRIS  DEAD. 

Leader  in  Fight  for  Free  Paper  and 
Pulp  Succumba  to  Stroke  of  Apo¬ 
plexy — Health  Broken  By  Long 
Struggle — Was  Business  Manager  of 
the  World  and  Later  of  the  Times 
— High  Tributes  from  Associates. 

John  Norris,  formerly  head  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  one  ol  the  best  known  and 
most  prominent  newspaper  men  in  the 
country,  died  of  apoplexy,  Saturday  at 
liis  home,  yUO  St.  Morris  avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Ihe  record  made  by  him  in  the 
newspaper  world  was  writ  large  and 
covereU  every  branch  of  the  protession. 
ills  monumental  work,  however,  lay  in 
his  gallant  and  indefatigable  tight  on  be- 
hali  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association  in  the  securing  of 
iree  news  print  paper  and  pulp. 

Mr.  Norris  was  fifty-eight  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  born 
m  Philadelphia  and  was  graduated  from 
Girard  College,  llis  tirst  newspaper 
work  was  done  for  the  Philadelphia 
Press.  Subsequently  he  was  with  the 
1  lines  and  Record  of  that  city. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  OF  WORLD. 

After  a  period  as  general  manager  of 
ihe  I'hiladelphia  Record  Mr.  iN orris 
resigned  to  become  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  World.  For  a  time  he 
was  the  personal  representative  of  the 
late  Joseph  Pulitzer.  In  1900  he  left  the 
W  orld  to  become  the  business  manager 
Ilf  the  New  York  Times.  Simultaneously 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Print 
Paper  and  V\’ood  I’ulp  Committee  of  tht 
.Vmerican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  was  then  that  he  began  the  fight 
for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  news 
print  paper  and  wood  pulp,  which  ended 
with  the  signing  of  the  Underwood 
lariff  bill  by  President  Wilson  on 
( Ictobcr  3  last. 

.Associated  with  Mr.  Norris  in  this 
movement  were  Herman  Ridder,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Staatz-Zeitung  and  Don 
C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  W  orld,  both  of  whom  have  paid 
deserved  tribute  to  the  coHosal  work 
done  by  their  associate. 

Mr.  Norris’s  health  began  to  fail  about 
three  months  ago  largely  because  of  his 
work  in  connection  with  wood  pulp  mat¬ 
ters.  He  was,  however,  deaf  to  all  sug¬ 
gestions  to  abandon  the  strenuous  work 
which  included  weekly  trips  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  November  of  last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  Atlantic 
City  for  a  short  rest  and  the  following 
month  he  went  to  Europe  in  an  effort 
to  build  up  his  impaired  health.  He 
returned  just  before  Christmas  much 
improved,  but  soon  began  to  decline  un¬ 
til  the  end  came. 

Mr.  Norris  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Jones  Norris;  five  chil¬ 
dren — Miss  Olivia  J.  Norris,  Mr.  George 
Norris,  Mrs.  Ralph  Wallace,  Mr.  John 
Norris,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Norris — 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Idier,  of 
Philadelphia.  All  were  at  his  bedside 
when  he  died. 

PUBLISHERS  PAY  TRIBUTE. 

Representative  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  country  have  paid  high  tribute  to 
his  splendid  character  as  a  man,  and  to 
the  valuable,  practical  service  of  his 
genius  in  the  newspaper  field.  His  death 
not  only  came  as  a  keen  blow  to  his 
many  friends  but  is  characterized  by 
newspaper  men  as  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  profession. 

Frank  B.  Norris,  president  of  the 
-Associated  Press,  and  owner  of  the 
W'ashington  Star,  said: 

“I  am  inexpressably  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  untimely  death  of  John  Norris. 
In  his  passing  the  newspaper  world 
loses  a  man  who  has  stood  for  all  that 
is  best  in  it,  and  many  of  us  will  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  very  dear  friend.” 

Melville  Stone,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  in  an  interview 
given  out  at  his  country  home  at  Quaker 
Ridge,  Pa.,  on  Sunday  said: 

“I  had  known  him  for  many  years,  and 
his  untimely  death  grieved  me  more  than 
I  can  tell.  To  my  mind,  he  was  of  greater 
service  to  the  newspapers  and  public  of  this 
country  than  any  man  alive  to-day. 


EDITORIAL  CONVENTION  PLANS. 


Large  Attendance  Expected  at  Annual 
Gathering  in  Houston. 

Later  information  regarding  the 
Twenty-ninth  annual  convenion  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  to  be 
held  at  Houston  Texas  April  23  to  27, 
indicates  that  it  will  be  well  attended. 
New  arrangements  have  included  San 
Marcos,  Georgetown  Temple  and  Wich¬ 
ita  Falls  as  towns  to  be  visited  by  the 
delegates  in  addition  to  the  other  places 
already  named. 

James  Schermerhorn,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  1  imes,  is  expected  to  speak, 
Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  of  the  National 
Magazine,  Boston,  will  discuss  “Keep¬ 
ing  Close  to  Readers,”  and  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard,  of  East  Aurora  will  say  a  few 
words  about  "Getting  To-gether.” 

The  itinerary  for  the  New  York  con¬ 
tingent  is  that  thev  leave  here  on  Sun¬ 
day,  April  19,  at  10:0U  A.  M.,  arriving 
in  Washington  at  3:25  P.  M.  Two  and 
a  half  hours  will  be  allotted  to  sight 
seeing  in  the  city  of  magnificent  dis¬ 
tances.  The  party  w  ill  leave  Washington 
at  5:55  P.  M.  and  reach  Ashville,  N.  C., 
on  Monday,  April  20,  at  10:05  A.  M. 

Leaving  Ashville  at  9:.;0  P.  M.,  the 
delegates  and  guests  will  arrive  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  on  Tuesday,  April  21, 
at  10:15  A.  M.  The  programme  for 
the  day  has  not  yet  worked  out.  Leav¬ 
ing  at  10:10  P.  M.,  New  Orleans  will  be 
reached  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  at  9:10 
A.  M.  One  hour  and  fifty  minutes  will 
be  spent  in  the  Crescent  City  after 
which  tiie  party  will  leave  for  Houston, 
-he  destination  will  be  reached  the 
same  day  at  10:30  P.  M. 

ihe  cost  of  transportation  has  been 
fixed  according  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  party.  The  tariff  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1  ticket,  N.  Y.  to  Houston  and 

return  . $70.65 

10  tickets  N  Y  to  Houston  and 

return  . each  68,14 

25  tickets  M  Y  to  Tlouston  and 

return  . each  66.34 

Pullman  ticket  to  Houston,  upper 

berth  .  9.60 

Pullman  ticket  to  Houston,  lower 
berth  .  12.00 


JOHN  NORRIS. 

Who  Placed  Paper  and  Pulp  on  the  Free  List. 


“Mr.  Norris  was  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  mine,  and  while  I  shall  miss  him  as  a 
business  associate,  for  he  was  a  diretcor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  I  fear  that  1  shall  miss 
him  more  as  a  friend.  In  summing  up  bis 
qualities,  I  ran  only  say  that  be  was  a  man 
of  the  greatest  industry,  the  highest  pur¬ 
poses,  of  rare  ability  and  unequaled  integ¬ 
rity.  Of  these,  I  think  his  integrity  was 
most  prominent :  he  would  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  to  the  truth,  and  never  hesitated,  even 
when  he  was  the  one  who  might  suffer  most. 

•'The  great  paper  fight  will  always  remain 
the  last  monument  to  John  Norris.  His  un- 
fiagging  persistence,  his  sterling  courage  and 
deep  knowledge  of  his  subject  were  never  so 
pronounced  as  in  this  fight.  It  is  true  that 
it  killed  him.  but  he  has  left  behind  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  good  fight  well  won  that  will  never 
fade.  In  my  opinion  the  public  and  press 
do  not  realize  the  importance  of  bis  victory. 
Time  will  emphasize  it,  however. 

“It  will  be  a  long  time,  if  ever,  before  any 
man  grows  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  John  Norris.” 

Herman  Ridder,  who  was  President 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  from  1907  to  1911,  said  of 
his  associate: 

“John  Norris  was  the  man  who  won  the 
great  fight.  It  was.  that  fight  which  killed 
him.  He  was  untiring,  and  bis  devotion  to 
the  work  aroused  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

“He  was  a  man  of  the  finest  character ;  a 
man  we  all  loved.  He  was  so  honest  that  if 
he  knew  facts  which  were  harmful  to  the 
cause  he  represented  he  felt  that  he  must 
tell  them.  He  refused  to  enter  Into  any¬ 
thing  but  a  clean,  fair  fight.  He  won  his 
fight  by  those  methods,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men  deserves  the  greater  credit  for  what  he 
accomplished.  He  had  a  splendid  mind  and 
a  tremendous  capacity  for  work.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  fighting,  fighting,  and  be  would  not 
give  up  until  he  had  won.” 

Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  World,  said: 

"Mr.  Norris  was  a  splendid  type  of  man. 

I  was  intimately  associated  with  him  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  during  that  time  he 


was  connected  with  the  World  from  1892  to 
1899.  In  his  fight  for  free  paper  he  did  a 
work  of  immense  value  and  he  won  the  vic¬ 
tory  by  fair  methods  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  he  presented.  He  had  a  remarkable 
grasp  of  bis  subject ;  in  fact,  he  bad  made 
himself  master  of  the  topic.  I  am  greatly 
shocked  by  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  persistency  of  purpose  and  courage 
and  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker.” 

H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter  Ocean,  said : 

“News  of  John  Norris's  death  is  a  great 
shock  to  me.  He  has  done  splendid  service 
for  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  It  was 
bis  untiring  efforts  that  brought  about  free 
pulp.  Mr.  Norris  was  a  man  of  charming 
personality  and  great  ability.” 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  said: 

I  was  intimately  associated  with  John 
Norris  for  many  years  and  had  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appreciate  his  great  capacity  and 
high  character.  I  never  knew  a  man  more 
devoted  to  his  work.  He  was  a  marvel  of 
painstaking  industry.  No  undertaking  was 
too  difficult  for  him  nor  was  any  detail  too 
small  to  escape  his  attention.  His  familiarity 
with  the  technique  of  newspaper  making 
was  amazing.  He  was  resourceful  and  in¬ 
domitable  in  every  effort  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  He  never  sought  to  fiatter  or 
cajole.  He  always  went  straight  at  his  ob¬ 
ject.  He  despised  frauds  and  shams.  He 
had  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  was  devoted 
to  the  best  principles  of  journalism. 

In  the  business  department  he  was  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  strict  adherence  to  advertising 
rates  and  he  brooked  no  deviation  from  es¬ 
tablished  rules.  I  doubt  if  his  crowning 
work,  the  freedom  of  the  newspaper  industry 
from  tariff  burdens,  could  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  anv  other  man.  The  movement 
required  his  patience,  his  courage  his  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  paper  Industry  to  bring  ’bout  success. 

As  time  progresses  the  proprietors  of  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  will  fully  reali’ 

If  they  do  not  realize  now,  that  they  are 
under  the  deepest  obligations  to  John  Norris 
for  the  service  he  performed. 


BLIND,  HELPS  THE  BLIND. 

C.  Arthur  Pearson  Working  to  Assist 

the  Sightless  of  London. 

C.  Arthur  Pearson,  for  years  one  of 
the  foremost  figures  in  London  journal¬ 
ism,  but  who  retired  from  active  work  a 
few  years  ago,  because  of  failing  eye¬ 
sight,  and  is  now  almost  totally  blind, 
is  devoting  some  of  his  leisure  to  his 
work  as  honorary  treasurer  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
the  handsome  new  buildings  of  the 
National  Institute  in  London  were 
opened  on  Thursday.  These,  when 
properly  equipped,  will  meet  require¬ 
ments  for  which  there  has  been  inade¬ 
quate  provision  hitherto. 

There  are  35,000  totally  blind  persons 
in  England,  and  nearly  five  times  as 
many  whose  sight  is  so  defective  that 
they  are  not  able  to  read. 

Mr.  Pearson  figures  that  $500,000  is 
needed  to  equip  the  institute  properly. 

A  large  gathering  of  friends  and 
former  associates,  including  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
newspapers,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  attended  the  funeral 
services  that  were  held  on  Monday  at 
the  late  residence  of  Mr.  Norris  in 
Brooklyn.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Ma.x- 
well  Townley,  rector  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  of  which  Mr.  Norris  was  a 
member,  read  the  service,  and  the  Rev. 

D.  N.  M.  Waters,  pastor  of  the  Tomp¬ 
kins  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Norris,  offered 
the  prayer. 

Interment  took  place  the  following 
day  in  Mount  Moriah  Cemetery  at 
Philadelphia.  A  delegation  of  New 
York  newspaper  men  accompanied  the 
body  there.  Brief  services  were  held  at 
the  grave. 
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“OUENTIN*»  COLYUMIST  far,  far  from  Minneapolis,  and  in  her 
^  _  own  field,  her  corner  is  a  regular  morn- 


PRINTERS  GET  MORE  PAY. 


Jan._  1.  The  machine  bonus  provision 
is  eliminated. 


tc *ng  bracer  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  .  ,  •  m Lancaster.  Pa.,  has  increased  its  1914 

Gr^tor  and  Conductor  of  Famou.  Twin  City  portion  of  Minnesota  and  the  Advance  m  Wage.  Given  .n  Many  for  handmen  $12  to  $16  In  191^ 


“Comer”  in  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Offer.  Mental  Pabulum  to  a 
Brother  Pres.  Humorist. 

By  Strickland  Gillilan. 

As  I  was  once  a  newspaper  reporter, 
there  will  be  some  inaccuracies  in  this 


Twin  City  portion  of  Minnesota  and  the  _ _  _  , 

'«  region  to  which  the  papers  of  those  Town,  of  East  and  West.  1915  another  dollar  is  to  be  added 

cities  supply  the  daily  and  necessary  ra-  ^  new  agreement  has  been  signed  each  year.  Linotype  pay  will  remain  at 
tion  of  metropolitan  journalism.  printers’  union  of  York,  Pa.,  and  $19  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

Quentin  versifies  beautifully  and  Gazette  for  an  increase  of  $1  a  - 

sparkingly  (what  necessity  now  of  stat-  ^^gi^  gg^ig  g^^ij  yg^^  during  1914  She  Doesn’t  Want  Much, 

rter,  ing  that  she  was  originally  fro^ri  Rich-  ^ud  1915.  Another  dollar  was  added  to  (An  Advertisement  in  a  Canadian  Paper.) 
this  mond,  Ind.?)  and  scintillates  through  jjjg  ^.ggj^iy  ^-age  of  the  Lancaster  “Refined  and  cultured  young  woman  will 


‘Refined  and  cultured  young  woman  will 


Story  as  it  was  a  good  while  ago  that  I  a  lot  of  paragraphs,  many  of  which  /nhm4  maUncr  the  minimum  S15  marry  a  rich  man.  She  is  beautiful,  dark, 

was  a  reporter.  The  inaccuracies  ought  are  suggested  by  an  admiring  band  of 

to  be  proportionately  softened  and  incurable  disciples.  “Mrs.  Jonathan  Hep”  crfased  $l*^a’  wJek  for  dght  and  $1.50  P^ik  chop,  .hi  hw  no  Idea  Ultlver  oVc™  k- 
lessened — one  may  get  out  of  practice  is  her  mouthpiece  for  w  iseisms,  and  that  Jav  wort  maWinn  it  V)  At  ordering  a  sumptuous  repast,  how- 

even  in  inaccuracy,  but  the  main  points  lady  .says  many  sapient  things.  mr^mincr  anH  nn  cvpni^cr  n^er<  f®'’ 

ir,  f,^llr.w;n£T  narrative  arp  trilp  ami  .  On  moming  and  $24  On  evening  papers,  mend,  nor  darn.  Of  all  things,  nevertheless, 

in  the  following  narrative  are  true,  and  quentinian  success.  In  Batavia  N  Y  the  union  has  in-  she  loves  fine  linen,  luxury,  and  elegance  la 

the  estimate  1  place  upon  the  lady,  un-  ColUprs’  hv  thp  wav  has  heautifullv  prpaspH  thp  sralp  Sil  50  fnr  all  ioiirnev-  Jewels.  None  need  reply  who 

eallantlv  and  on  her  merits  cannot  be  '-oiiiers,  Dy  tne  way,  nas  oeautiiuiiy  creased  tne  scale  $i.au  lor  ail  journey  not  In  a  position  to  provide  all  this.” 
gallantly  ai.a  on  e  e  s,  c  n  i  uc  ^^.^5  characteristic  honesty,  atoned  men,  through  an  agreement,  beginning 

gamsaid.  I  mistake  by  sending  for  and  using  Feb.  1  and  lasting  three  years.  1 

Some  time  ago  one  of  Colliers  Week-  ^  Quentinian  matter,  An  advance  of  $2  a  week  is  given 

"v”'  proved  the  claim  made  by  the  in-  the  printers  of  the  Morning  Record  i 

nf^hp  rest^of'thp  natioJ  said’^heri  Minnesota  fans  and  created  and  Daily  Journal  of  Meriden,  Conn.  1  Op0K.3.  i 

ance  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  said  there  Quebec  printers  secured  an  advance  -p.  ,  j 

not  too  low.  of  $1.50  a  week  in  force  for  two  years  I  I  OfYlf'nl 

Miss  Thomas  won  a  prize  offered  by  from  Feb.  14  last.  At  the  end  of  that  mJ 

a  New  \ork  paper  some  time  ago  "for  period  another  advance  of  $1.50  will  LEADS  IN  TOPEKA  AND  KANSAS 
American-written  poetry,  her  poem,  continue  for  three  years. 

“The  Woman  Heart,’  being  one  of  the  In  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  a  new  Average  Net  Dally -Total  Circulation 
finest,  genuinely  throbbing  and  living  schedule  for  1914  gives  night  workers :  m  reoruary,  ivia  -  -  33.4vz  ^ 

noems  ever  done  by  any  American  Foremen,  $27 ;  machinist-operators.  Net  Average  in  Topeka 

poet.  Also  she  has  done  short  stories  ^29.50;  operators,  $27;  hand  and  floor  in  February,  1914  -  -  9,632 

in  considerable  quantity  and  of  credit-  men,  $23.50.  Day  workers:  Foremen, 

able  quality,  and  has  a  potential  career  <l;2i;-  marhitiist-nneratrirs  $27  50-  onera-  guarantees  advertisers  a  larger  local 

in  oreater  more  nrptentinns  and  more  ^  ^acniniSt-Operators,  $Z/.DU,  Opera  circulation  than  any  other  Topeka  newspa- 

in  greater  more  pret^tious  and  more  $25;  hand  and  floor  men.  $21.50.  per,  and  a  larger  Kansas  circulation  than 

Eu.'.ained  humorous  efforts,  as  yet  un-  Pqj.  1915^  further  increases  of  50  cents  any  other  Kansas  daily, 
suspected  by  any  except  those  wlio  know  ^I  ^  week  are  included.  Only  7-day-a-utek  paper  in  Kansas 

know  each  increase  of  50  cents  a  week  the  ^  ^ 

^h^  Miss  Thomas  becomes  Mrs.  5^.^^  months  and  an  additional  50  r  /f  — rO 

Aldrich  (she  IS  soon  to  marry  a  promi-  j-p^ts  a  week  the  next  eighteen  months  i  ^  j/m  /i 

iient  young  Minneapolis  architect)  she  j,  effective  in  Anniston,  Ala.,  with  an  MT  IT 

will  continue  her  column  on  the  ultimate  Saturday  for  ^  p  kii  k 

^ge  of  the  Tribune,  and  everybody  will  ^5^  p^p^^^  TOPEKA,  KAN.  Publisher 

be  glad.  u  1  .  1  vance  of  $1.20  a  week  for  the  two  years.  W.  T.  Laing,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York 

Personally  Miss  Thomas  absolutely  jexarkLa,  Ark.,  gives  a  new  sched-  J.  C.  Feeley.  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 

sparkles  with  wit  and  humor  and  he  1  as  follows:  Niirht  fore- 

keen,  quick,  sure-fire,  intuitive  sympathy  eiA.  i _ /j  _ 

wilhout  which  a  wi,  is  a  pesc.  V  oi  „St)  '  Se-.ra  S,?  stoSc  WOMEN  WHO  SHOP 

couldn  t  bribe  her  to  tell  anybody  how  •  lin^vnerc  marhinict  New  York  Evenini 

ambitious  she  is.  Yet  we  "in  the  know,”  ™en,  $2..,  linotypers,  $25,  machinist-  Post  useful  because  “Fashion' 

although  she  hasn’t  mentioned  it,  can’t  ^  machine;  j  is  permitted 

P.  .  ..  ^  -  *1.  $30  for  two  or  more.  pictonaily.  Instead  of  burden 

see  with  a  long  distance  telescope  the  Aip-V-.  ok,"  u_.  .  u-  .  tm?  its  readers  with  technics 

heights  to  which  she  may  not  climb  il  ,  .  ster,  Ukla.,  has  a  higher  sched  descriptions  of  a  pattern  and  useles 

she  chooses  so  to  order  her  life  Rut  ^  8‘'''mg:  Day  work,  newspapers,  book  details  about  cutting  and  making 

“Quentin."  she  TSe  of  Those  w  ho  wod^^  infin-  and  machine  $21;  night.  there  are  striking  illustrations  o 

^  as  sne  is  one  01  inose  wiio  wouia  innn  „ ,  _  ,  foremen  ^5-  niirht  'R27-  mj-  newest  modes. 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  itely  rather  live  one  exquisite  poem  s>-o._aay  loremen,  ^0 ,  nignt,  ,  ma  •■Shopper’s”  reports  are  alive  witl 

were  only  two  real  column  men  m  the  author  of  a  million  of  them  chinist-operators,  $1  addition  for  each  sympathetic  fellow  feeling  for  wo 


TOPEKA,  KAN.  Publish^ 

W.  T.  Laing,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York 
J.  C.  Feeley,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


“Quentin.” 


All  the  Dubuque  (la.)  employers  have 
signed  an  agreement  granting  all  em¬ 
ployes  an  advance  of  $1  a  week  as  fol- 


find  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  useful  because  “Fashion" 
is  permitted  to  make  its  points 
pictorially.  Instead  of  burden¬ 
ing  Its  readers  with  technical 
descriptions  of  a  pattern  and  useless 
details  about  cutting  and  making, 
there  are  striking  illustrations  of 
the  newest  modes. 

“Shopper’s”  reports  are  alive  with 
sympathetic  fellow  feeling  for  wo¬ 
man’s  interest  in  real  bargains.  No 
merchant  can  afford  to  Ignore  the 
substantial  return  to  be  had  from 
The  Evening  Post  advertising  col¬ 
umns. 

3  cents  a  copy,  5  cents  Saturday,  includ¬ 
ing  Illustrated  Magaz'ne. 


country:  One  bein"  Franklin  P.  Adams  hlec«incr  and  nnr  advance  machine  cared  for.  Piece  scale  abol-  man’s  interest  in  real  bargains, 

(now  of  the  N  Y  Trihunef  and  the  °  a  Diessing  ana  OUr  aavance  merchant  can  afford  to  Ignore 

(now  ot  the  W.  Y.  inbunej  ana  tne  approval  and  entrust  her  with  th^  en-  substantial  return  to  be  had 

other,  Bert  Leston  Taylor,  of  the  tire  matter  herself.  All  the  Dubuque  (la.)  employers  have  The  Evening  Post  advertising 

Chicago  Tribune.  Along  with  this  signed  an  agreement  granting  all  em-  ,,  umns. 

broad  and  inaccurate  statement  (I  con-  SOME  que.N’TIN'isms.  ployes  an  advance  of  $1  a  week  as  fol-  |  3  cents  a  Mj>y.  5  ce^  Sanirday,  in< 

duct  a  column  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  “The  best  rule  in  a  competin’  bus’ness  an’  lows :  Morning  papers,  $23  flat ;  fore-  J*  "T  n 

myself,  which  added  much  to  my  right-  $24;  e%;ening  and  weekly,  $21  flat;  03)0  Pjerail^  Sat^daT. 

eous  indignation)  went  e  sort  of  a  deh  street  without  getting  too  wound  up,  “is  to  foremen,  $22 ^  book  and  job  printers,  ■■  ■  '  " 

to  the  universe  at  large  to  name  an-  go  slow  an’  keep  biowin’  yer  horn!”  $20;  foremen,  $21;  beginning  Jan.  1.  n  . j  ^  . 

other  one.  ev?r'“^m™sed“'fs  “Bri'ng  Wk.  Ty‘""bonme"  1915.  to  run  until  Jan.  1.  1919.^  Circulation  is  the  circu- 

FRIENDS  COME  TO  AID.  to  me!"  s  “  ring  k.  my  nnie,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Evening  Ledger  lotion  that  pays  advertisers 

Both  of  the  people  wjio  read  this  arti-  the“siSdLy”piper  t^HsM-the  7ride'‘i8‘nol  f  liartf  Ott  Km 

cle  in  Colliers’  were  from  the  vicinity  allowed  to  see  the  groom  before  the  cere-  plo>es  an  advance  of  $2.40  a  week.  J  vCl/llll 

nf  Minneannlis  and  both  with  one  nr-  mony,  unless  she  should  chance  to  catch  a  A  new  Jewish  daily  paper  launched  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

corX  helpe'd  out  With  a’^  fJl7n“of“'in‘'di'S~ri!{,'^r^‘""  undoubtedly  the  Philadelphia  gives  linotype  men  $26  Has  a  psU  circulation  that 

of  their  friends  whom  they  aroused  A  friend  that  butts  in  is  often  worth  two  of  ^  S'x-hour  day.  exceeds  the  gross  circula- 

by  calling  their  attention  to  the  outrage.  ‘»>e  kind  that  says  “Don’t  hesitate  to  call  on  During  1914  Fall  River,  Mass.,  prin-  ..  -  ..  rnnn«-ri 

arose  on  their  dew  claws  and  yelled  “®o  'oourae  a  w^man  *who“mLNra  for  sym-  *7®  get  $19.50  a  week,  an  increase  other  Connect!- 

short  and  ugly  names  at  Mark  Sulli-  pa?hyT  sure  of  geuin^w^f  she  ma?^^^  will  be  cut  daily  by  many  thousands, 

van  or  whomsoever  the  asserter  was,  for— because  the  neighbors  see  that  she  has  $21.  Linotype  wages  remain  at  $22.  THE  TIMES  is  a  3c.  papei 

and  named  with  one  voice  the  logical  “  of  course  you  may  not  have  noticed  It.  Birmingham,  .41a.,  papers  have  —and  every  seventh  Individ- 

recipient  of  thifd  honor  in  this  cate-  but  when  a  man  says.  “The  Lord  will  pro-  Rovanced  the  scale  of  one  cent  an  hour  Hartford  buvs  It 

gory — Miss  Clara  Chapline  Thomas,  the  vide."  it  s  usually  up  to  his  wife’s  relations,  each  year  for  the  ensuing  five  years.  —  r 

"Oinlin-.ot  the  Minneapolis  Morning  j;„,r/”„rc?rnK'\n'?l*rVn,lKS™  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  printers  have  «XLY-SM1TH  CO., 

and  Evening  Tribune.  that  their  bump  of  humor  could  spread,  there  Obtained  an  immediate  increase  of  50  New  York,  22#  Filth  Ave.  Chicago,  Lytton 

Now  while  all  of  us  who  conduct  col-  would  be  fewer  cases  of  ingrowing  feelings  in  cents  a  week  for  a  year,  with  another 
umns  over  the  country  (even  Mark  Sul-  world.  _  increase  of  $1  a  week  the  following 

livan  can’t  inspect  all  of  them — he  is  so  _  „  .  ,  ,  ,  »  ■,  ...  year.  Foremen  get  an  advance  of  ^  T\  .  I  ¥ 

busy  with  congress!)  were  indignant  To  Stimulate  Local  AdTertising.  g  week.  IJCUlSCllCS  al  OUrU 

and  outraged  at  the  first  sweeping  state-  John  C.  Kirkwood  is  preparing  a  sc-  The  Camden,  N.  J.,  printers  have 

ment,  our  indignation  all  passed  away  ries  of  twenty-six  advertisements  de-  negotiated  a  flat  schedule  for  hand  and  The  N  Y  German 

in  our  loud  shout  of  concurrence  in  the  signed  to  stimulate  local  advertising  in  machine  men,  the  former  receiving  $1  t  •  a  •  t 

nomination  for  third  place.  “Quentin”  Canadian  rural  weekly  newspapers  which  a  week  increase  the  first  year  and  an-  Joumal  IS  America  S 

and  her  brightness  have  long  been  prov-  will  be  offered,  without  charge,  to  mem-  other  dollar  the  second  year.  The  ma-  Greatest  German  Newspaper 

erbial  among  the  readers  of  newspapers  hers  of  the  Canadian  Press  .Association,  chine  men  are  to  get  $1  a  week  more  — .^— 


PaM  Circulation  is  the  circu¬ 
lation  that  pays  advertisers 

l^artforb  Kimti 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Has  a  paid  circulation  that 
exceeds  the  gross  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  other  Connecti¬ 
cut  daily  by  mai^  thousan^. 
THE  TIMES  is  a  3c.  paper 
— and  every  seventh  Individ¬ 
ual  in  Hartford  bi^  it. 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  Representatives 
New  York,  22t  Filth  Ave.  Chicago,  Lytton  Bldg. 

Deutsches  Journal 

The  N.  Y.  German  • 
Joumal  is  America’s 

Greatest  German  Newspaper 


INTERTYPE 


One  Price  —  One  Policy 

—  that  ia  the  Intertype  way 


It  is  not  “the  only  way”  but 
it  is  the  HONEST  way 
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I  Making  good 
i  every  day 

ii: 

t" 

i  Suppose  you  were  asked  to  pick  out  the  shrewdest  and 
most  experienced  buyers  of  advertising  space  in  Chicago 

I  — wouldn’t  you  say  the  big  dry  goods  and  department 

ii  stores  ? 

i'i 

|!:  In  the  first  place  the  business  of  these  stores  is  abso- 

||i  lutely  dependent  on  advertising.  Their  publicity  must 

|!  produce  results  immediately.  A  newspaper  has  to  make 

good  every  day  to  get  their  business. 

I  From  January  1  to  December  31,  1913,  The  Daily  News  . 

printed  over  a  million  lines  more  dry  goods  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  six  days  a  week  than  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper  printed  in  seven  days. 

The  figures  are: 

The  Daily  News  3,129,940  lines 

Second  paper  1,975,736  lines 

Third  paper  1,698,242  lines 

Fourth  paper  1,635,926  lines 

Fifth  paper  1,186,524  lines 

Sixth  paper  713,534  lines 

Seventh  paper  482,959  lines 

Eighth  paper  439,040  lines 

These  figures  prove  that  the  big  Chicago  dry  goods  and 
department  stores  consider  The  Daily  News  the  best 
advertising  medium  in  Chicago. 

Don’t  they  also  indicate  in  what  Chicago .  newspaper 
you  should  advertise? 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

Over  350,000  Daily 

John  B.  Woodward 

Eastern  Representative 
710  Times  Building 
New  York 
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EDITORIAL  IDEAL  AND  GOOD  BUSINESS 


Alpha  and  Omega  of  Modern  Newspaper  Shop  an  Efficient 
Editor — Sustain  Him  and  Success  is  Assured — Other  Depart¬ 
ments  Subordinate— Moral  Courage  and  High  Pur¬ 
pose  Real  Factors — Plague  of  the  Press  Agent 
By  Don  C.  Seitz 


{Business  Manager  of 
[Address  Uelivered  irefore  the  Southern 

News|(a|H-r  Publishers'  Association  at 

Atlanta,  Ga  ,  March  Hi.  1 

Paraphrasing  a  little  I  might  say  that 
it  is  good  business  to  have  an  editorial 
ideal.  We  sometimes  get  so  radical  in 
our  views  towards  business  that  we 
think  it  ought  to  he  disinfected  at 
fie<iucnt  intervals.  Tliat  ought  not  to, 
and  1  don’t  think  it  does  apply  to  the 
newspaper  business.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  world  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  nature  that  has  so  little  of  the  com- 
nieicial  in  its  beginnings  as  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Primarily,  the  discov¬ 
erers  of  printing  had  ideals.  They  were 
not  thinking  of  making  money  when 
they  put  type  and  ink  and  paper  to¬ 
gether  They  were  only  striving  to  ile- 
velop  a  method  whereby  knowledge 
could  be  more  readily  diffused  to  the 
world.  Before  Faust  and  Guttenburg 
perfected  their  great  invention,  com¬ 
munication  was  by  hand  reproduction ; 
the  books  of  the  Bible  had  to  be  trans¬ 
cribed  slowly  by  scriveners ;  the  monks 
worked  in  their  cells  duplicating  the 
ancient  monuments  of  literature  by 
hand.  Much  was  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth, — the  Iliad  lived  for  nearly 
three  thousand  years  by  being  repeated. 
So  that  the  printer  was  simply  relieving 
a  strain  on  the  intellect  by  providing 
an  easy  method  of  conveying  and  re¬ 
tailing  knowledge.  So,  when  the  earl¬ 
ier  printers  came  along  and  began  es¬ 
tablishing  newspapers,  it  was  usually 
with  the  idea  of  advocating  something 
that  was  worth  while, — some  cause,  some 
purpose,  political,  moral  or  religious. 

EARLY  DAY  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  was  a  little 
strip  printed  by  a  man  in  London,  to 
replace  the  News  Letter, — the  News 
Letter  was  written  by  hangers-on  in  the 
coffee  houses  of  England,  sent  to  simi¬ 
lar  establishments  throughout  England, 
and  there  retailed  to  the  idlers  and 
otherwise  in  the  coffee  rooms.  It  was 
a  slow  way  of  spreading  knowledge. 
Therefore,  the  printer  took  to  printing 
these  slips  as  an  adjunct  to  his  business, 
and  in  that  way,  he  bred  newspapers. 
You  would  be  surprised  to  know  the 
number  of  successful  newspapers  that 
exist  in  the  United  States  today  that 
were  started  merely  because  the  job 
office  was  idle  and  the  proprietor 
thought  perhaps  if  the  compositors  were 
kept  busy  setting  up  a  paper  he  could 
get  a  little  by-product  out  of  it.  The 
Rrookl>'n  Eagle  was  founded  by  Isaac 
Van  Anden,  in  order  to  keep  his  print¬ 
ers  busy,  and  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
great,  a  successful,  a  wonderful  news¬ 
paper. 

The  business  office  of  the  newspaper 
came  about  as  a  necessity  growing  out 
of  the  competition  and  conditions,  not 
because  it  was  any  factor  in  making  the 
paper  any  stronger  or  any  better.  When 
I  went  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  1883, 
the  paper  had  no  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  it  was  farmed  out.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Reed  had  a  contract  with  the 
Eagle  whereby  he  sold  its  business, — 
made  his  own  terms  with  the  advertisers 
and  paid  the  paper  a  lump  sum.  Horace 
Greeley  never  had  a  business  depart¬ 
ment.  and  never  enjoved  the  just  profits 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  its  best 
ilays. 

ford’s  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  GREELEY. 

Gordon  L.  Ford  had  a  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Tribune  whereby 
he  became  rich  and  Greeley  poor.  As 
the  editorials  made  the  paper,  Greeley 
found  he  had  problems  that  he  had  to 
deal  with,  that  were  too  great  for  him 
to  handle.  As  his  paper  grew  in  circu¬ 
lation  somebody  had  to  get  it  out, 
somebody  had  to  distribute  it,  somebody 


the  Nets  York  World.) 

had  to -collect  bills  and  pay  them,  and 
that  was  not  the  editorial  province; 
and  yet,  every  paper  that  ever  amounted 
to  anything,  you  will  find,  was  made  by 
the  editors. 

Perhaps  some  gentlemen  who  are 
down  stairs  think  that  the  editors  are 
of  no  particular  account.  I  entreat 
them  to  get  rid  of  such  an  idea.  They 
ought  to  be  striving  all  the  while  to 
better  their  editorial  staffs.  It  is  a  long 
distance  still,  in  most  offices,  between 
down  stairs  and  upstairs.  I  know  that 
I  was  the  first  editor  on  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  who  ever  condescended  to  dis¬ 
cuss  matters  with  the  people  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  office.  The  only  theory  the  editors 
had  of  the  business  office  was  that  it  was 
a  good  place  to  go  when  you  wanted  an 
advance  on  your  salary,  and  they  re¬ 
garded  the  orderly  conduct  of  business 
matters  with  contempt  and  were  very 
much  disgusted  when  system  took  place ; 
but  there  have  been  a  great  many  suc¬ 
cesses  without  system,  based  upon  edi¬ 
torial  merits. 

An  editorial  ideal  cannot  conflict  with 
good  business  if  the  office  is  honestly 
and  properly  managed.  A  man  who 
starts  out  to  sell  his  paper  and  to  sell 
his  editors,  will  in  a  little  while,  find  he 
has  nothing  left  to  sell.  Every  once  in 
a  while  I  go  to  one  of  the  highbrow  af¬ 
fairs  and  people  get  up  and  make  ex¬ 
traordinary  statements  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  A  few  years  ago  I  in¬ 
vestigated  the  subject  and  found  nearly 
a  thousand  men  who  were  grafting  off 
the  newspaper  business,  and  giving  it  a 
bad  name.  They  were  doing  worse  than 
that,  they  were  selling  us  and  we  weren’t 
getting  the  money,  if  it  had  been  for 
sale  for  money.  They  were  replacing 
what  should  have  been  honest  and  legiti¬ 
mate  advertising  and  getting  surrepti¬ 
tious  opinions.  Everybody  who  could 
hire  one  had  a  press  agent.  We  were 
easy  and  our  editors  felt  "they  were 
helping  everybody  along,  but  we  were 
unconsciously  doing  a  great  deal  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  paper. 

PRESS  .ALWAYS  ABOVE  BOARD. 

I  think  we,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
newspaper  business,  and  who  do  run 
papers  properly,  should  put  a  solemn 
front  against  this  sort  of  representa¬ 
tion,  and  misrepresentation,  and  al¬ 
ways  make  it  clear  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  an  independent  unit  that’s 
run  for  its  readers  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large  and  for  no  other 
purpose.  Why  a  newspaper  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  open  and  aboveboard,  which  could 
not  possibly  conceal  anything,  should  be 
under  suspicion,  is  something  I  can’t 
comprehend. 

If  you  haven’t  got  a  good  editor,  you 
can’t  have  a  good  paper;  if  you  haven't 
a  good  paper,  you  can’t  have  a  good 
circulation,  and  if  you  haven’t  a  good 
circulation,  you  can’t  have  any  business; 
therefore,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  a  newspaper 
shop  is  a  good  editor. 

Of  course  the  business  office  is  bound 
to  come  to  the  front,  more  or  less,  in 
the  community,  because  it  has  to  col¬ 
lect  the  bills,  it  has  to  solicit  advertis¬ 
ing,  it  has  to  go  a  good  deal  further, 
because  the  business  requires  more. 
The  day  of  the  one  cent  newspaper,  of 
large  size,  expensive  features,  and 
costly  news  .service  make  the  news¬ 
paper  a  greater  charge  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  than  it  formerlv  was;  and  yet 
we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  business  that 
has  steadily  reduced  its  cost  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  against  a  steadily  rising  svstem  of 
costs  in  everv  other  form  of  living.  The 
newsnaper,  it  can  be  said,  has  not  only 
benefitted  the  community  bv  what  it 
does  for  it  from  the  nublicitv  stand¬ 
point,  but  it  has  actually  become  cheaper, 
it  has  made  knowledge  cost  less,  and 
it  has  widened  its  range  enormously. 


I  sometimes  think  we  must  be  magi¬ 
cians  in  the  energy  and  skill  we  display 
in  transporting  knowledge  from  one  side 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  making  it 
cheap  so  that  the  humblest  may  have 
it  within  his  means.  That,  itself,  is  a 
good  deal  of  an  ideal. 

SPEED  OF  TRANSMISSION. 

You  gentlemen  in  the  South  operate 
in  the  most  delicate  field  in  the  world 
for  newspapers.  You  are  in  communi¬ 
ties  that  are  sensitive,  who  have  time- 
honored  habits,  not  all  of  them  good, 
but  habits  that  are  fixed,  that  you  have 
to  contend  against,  fierce  politics, 
strange  antagonisms  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  North,  and  I  marvel  at  the  way 
you  have  overcome -them,  and  the  way 
newspapers  have  grown  in  the  South¬ 
land  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  shows 
there  must  have  been  somebody  down 
here  with  ideals  and  courage  who  could 
stand  by  a  purpose  and  get  out  a  paper 
under  difficult  financial  conditions, 
against  public  opinion,  until  you  changed 
most  of  that  opinion,  until  you  softened 
the  country,  made  it  less  suspicious  and 
broader  minded. 

The  business  office  is  justly  and  prop¬ 
erly  subordinated  to  the  editorial  sidd 
of  the  newspaper.  It  begins  upstairs; 
some  bold  reporter  risking  his  neck 
gets  a  piece  of  news  which  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more  to  a  good  newspaper 
than  the  best  advertising  manager  that 
evefr  lived.  A  good  editorial  writer  that 
will  conceive  a  strong  thought,  that  will 
bring  about  changes  that  are  desired  is 
worth  more  than  any  business  manager. 
My  motto  is  “sustain  the  editor.’’  I  feel 
a  good  deal  about  it  like  Decatur’s 
famous  toast — “My  country,  right  or 
wrong!  May  she  ever  be  right,  but 
right  or  wrong,  she’s  my  country.”  Right 
or  wrong  the  editor  is  making  the  paper ; 
if  you  don’t  stand  by  the  editor,  you 
lose  your  paper;  if  the  editor  hasn’t  any 
ideals  he  isn’t  fit  to  be  an  editor. 


SQUARE  DEAL  IN  ADVERTISING.* 

Harry  R.  Drummond  Make*  Force¬ 
ful  Address  Before  Bridgeport 
Publicity  Club. 

Harry  R.  Drummond,  whose  articles 
on  department  store  advertising  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Editor  and  Publisher,  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  because 
ojF  their  frank  and  at  times  sarcastic 
discussion  of  selling  nroblems  delivered 
an  address  recently  at  the  Publicity 
Club  of  Bridgeport.  Previous  to  his 
appearance  before  the  club,  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  made  a  tour  of  the  Bridgeport 
stores  and  studied  their  advertising.  In 

Thomas  Dreier,  editor  of  Associated 
Advertising,  who  is  touring  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  differ¬ 
ent  advertising  clubs  and  is  incidentally 
addressing  these  and  other  business 
organizations.  He  will  be  in  -Phoenix 
towards  the  end  of  this  month, 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said : 

“The  merchant  who  advertises  “Sat- 
urdav  Specials”  admits  that  he  charges 
MORE  for  his  goods  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  than  he  does  on  Saturday.  He 
practically  warns  people  away  from  his 
store  five  days  a  week  in  order  to  get 
them  in  on  Saturday. 

“The  merchant  who  debauches  adver¬ 
tising,  who  uses  advertising  to  misrep¬ 
resent  his  goods  or  his  values  is  about 
the  same  thing,  morally,  as  the  white 
slaver ;  the  competing  merchant  who 
permits  the  debauching  of  advertising  by 
another  is  not  much  better,  and  the 
newspaper  publisher  who  knowingly 
publishes  this  kind  of  advertising  is  in 
the  same  class. 

“The  reason  that  retail  advertising  is 
an  ever  increasing  expense,  why  the 
returns  are  diminishing  regularly,  is  be¬ 
cause  people  are  educated  to  the  fact 
that,  “if  you  see  it  in  an  advertisement 
it  is  not  so.” 

“One  store  here  in  Bridgeport  has  a 
sign  announcing  a  $50,000  bankrupt  sale, 
and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  stock  was  ap¬ 
praised  at  $2,000.  That  is  a  fine  thing. 
Another  big  sign  announces  a  sale  of 
“The  entire  Hackett-Carhart  stock  of 
New  York.  I  notice  that  this  dealer 
has  been  closed  up  by  the  sheriff.  It  is 
a  good  thing.  Such  fakes  are  allowed  to 


exist  in  New  York,  and  no  one  says 
anything  about  it. 

“For  a  merchant  in  a  town  the  size 
of  this  one  to  try  to  follow  the  big  New 
York  stores’  methods  is  wrong.  The 
big  New  York  stores  live  on  one  time 
customers.  But  your  men  here  have  to 
rely  on  regular  trade,  the  same  people 
day  after  day,  and  the  best  way  to  get 
and  keep  the  trade  is  to  play  square 
with  them. 

“I  know  that  the  square  deal  in  ad¬ 
vertising  will  pay  you.  It  pays  men 
who  have  enough  backbone  to  give  it  a 
chance,  men  who  set  standards  instead 
of  following  standards. 

“One  store  offers  $2.75  gloves  for 
$2.15.  Investigation  showed  that  these 
were  new  gloves,  just  received,  perfect 
in  every  way,  and  that  this  price  was 
for  one  week  only. 

“It  is  a  pretty  good  buy  for  the 
woman  who  buys  them  now,  but  it  does 
not  seem  good  to  the  woman  who  buys 
them  next  wee'ie  for  $2.75.  She  has  no 
faith  in  that  price.  She  knows  that  it 
has  been  broken,  and  she  expects  to 
have  it  broken  again.  The  standard 
has  been  set  at  $2.15,  and  then  you  want 
advertising  to  pull  trade  for  these 
gloves  at  $2.75. 

“You  are  not  fair  with  advertising 
You  use  it  to  disrupt  public  confidence 
in  your  prices,  your  goods  and  your 
regular  prices,  and  then  you  complain 
that  it  costs  more  money  every  year  to 
get  results. 

“If  any  of  you  gentlemen  will  try  the 
square  deal,  will  give  honest  copy  an 
opportunity  to  make  good,  and  will  back 
it  up,  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults. 

“Don’t  try  to  use  advertising  to  cover 
up  your  mistakes.  Don’t  make  your 
advertising  a  constant  apology  for  your 
goods,  a  continual  acknowledgement 
that  your  ‘regular’  prices  are  unfair 
and  are  made  merely  to  be  reduced, 
but  give  people  the  right  stuff  at  the 
right  price  every  day,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  will  pay  you.” 


“MADE  IN  JACKSON’’  WEEK. 

The  Patriot  Engineers  a  Striking  and 
Original  Advertising  Scheme. 

A  novel  and  successful  plan  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Jackson,  Mich.,  merchants 
and  manufacturers  during  the  week  of 
March  15th.  To  get  awav  from  the 
stereotyped  “Fashion  Show”  and  “Indus¬ 
trial  Fair,”  Harry  H.  Austin,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Jackson  Pa¬ 
triot,  conceived  the  idea  of  combining 
the  two  annual  events  under  a  some¬ 
what  unique  arrangement,  and  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  the  result  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  Patriot  of  March  15th  came  out 
with  a  “Made  in  Jackson”  edition  of 
36  pages,  containing  advertisements  of 
practically  all  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  Jackson,  with  special 
writeups  of  the  various  products. 

The  retail  merchants  loaned  71  win¬ 
dows  to  83  manufacturers  who  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  in  utlilizing  the  space 
for  the  display  of  101  exhibits  of  their 
products.  Many  unusual  and  interest¬ 
ing  effects  were  obtained.  In  a  florist’s 
window  was  a  large  automobile  con¬ 
taining  a  chauffeur  and  two  passengers 
in  wax,  running  up  a  steep  hill.  Along 
the  side  of  the  road  flowers  and  moss 
were  growing.  “No  hill  too  steep  to 
climb”  was  the  inscription.  In  another 
window  a  live  Guernsey  cow  from  a 
registered  herd  stood  contentedly  chew¬ 
ing  her  cud. 

Crowds  surrounded  the  windows  all 
the  week,  and  news  of  the  event  brought 
large  numbers  from  a  distance,  while 
the  enterprising  merchants  who  had 
arranged  their  Spring  openings,  did  an 
excellent  business. 

Mr.  Austin  commenced  his  career  on 
the  Patriot  sixteen  years  ago  as  solic¬ 
itor  in  the  circulation  department,  and 
rapidly  worked  his  way  up  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  position  which  he  has  held  for  the 
past  ten  years. 


Campton,  Ky. — Ryland  Musick,  of 
Jackson,  has  bought  the  Courier  and 
will  assume  its  management  April  1. 
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"National  Advertisers  Need  Newspapers" 

Th  is  is  the  slogan  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

But  it  is  more  than  a  slogan  —  it  is  a  sound  business  condition 
based  upon  hard  facts. 


** Going  into  the  Newspapers** 

The  trend  of  general  advertising  today  is  towards  the 
daily  newspaper. 

“We  are  going  into  the  newspapers” — you  will  hear  this 
from  manufacturers  and  distributors  in  all  lines. 

What  are  the  business  reasons  behind  this  movement? 
It  is  easy  to  sum  them  up: 

Cutting  Out  the  Waste 

Newspaper  advertising  meets  the  requirements  of  exact¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  in  modern  business  better  than  any  other 
medium.  It  is  purchased  in  definite  quantity  and  applied 
definitely  where  it  will  bring  the  greatest  return. 

Do  you  want  to  cover  one  city?  Buy  enough  newspaper 
circulation  to  reach  your  possible  customers  in  that  city. 
Do  you  want  to  cover  twenty  cities?  A  state-?  A  dozen 
states?  Buy  enough  newspaper  circulation  to  reach  your 
possible  customers  in  the  twenty  cities,  the  one  state,  or 
the  dozen  states. 

Buying  newspaper  space  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  your  distribution  means  eliminating  waste, 
and  getting  the  most  for  your  advertising  investment. 

Best  and  Most  Economical 

Newspaper  advertising  not  only  represents  an  exact  quan¬ 
tity  from  the  standpoint  of  purchase  and  application,  but 
it  also  represents  the  most  economical  form  of  direct  advertising 


on  the  market.  You  can  buy  space  in  newspapers  at  a 
lower  rate  per  line  per  thousand  circulation  than  in  anv 
other  medium.  You  can  reach  more  users  and  more  dealers 
at  a  lower  rate  through  newspapers  than  in  any  other 
way.  And  remember,  that  all_the  newspaper  circulation  you 
pay  for  is  useful  circulation. 

The  Dealer  Problem 

What  products  is  the  dealer  pushing — the  dealer  who  rep¬ 
resents  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  merchandising 
— the  dealer  whose  active  support  is  a  vital  factor  in  every 
merchandising  success? 

He  has  been  taught  that  his  big  opportunity  lies  in  push¬ 
ing  the  products  that  are  advertised  locally  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  his  city — the  products  on  which  the  maker  is 
spending  money  to  create  a  demand  at  the  dealer’s  store. 
And  he  is  working  for  these  locally  advertised  products — 
displaying  them  in  his  windows  and  “talking”  them  to  his 
patrons. 

These  are  some  of  the  sound  business  reasons  behind  the 
big  and  successful  newspaper  campaigns  in  behalf  of  Gillette 
Safety  Razors,  Certain- teed  Roofing,  Philip  Morris  Cigar¬ 
ettes.  American  Tobacco  Company  products,  Pels  Naptha 
Soap,  Campbell  Soups,  H-O,  Nemo  Corsets,  Standard  Oil 
products,  Uneeda  Biscuits,  Royal  Baking  Powder,  Spear¬ 
mint  Chewing  Gum,  Douglas  Shoes,  Kayser  Gloves,  Lindt 
Chocolates,  Salada  Tea,  Vichy  Celestins,  and  scores  of 
others. 


'  I  'HE  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  represents  a  concerted  movement  by  the  daily  news- 
-i  papers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  create  a  further  appreciation  of  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising,  and  to 
make  advertising  campaigns  easier  to  handle  and  more  profitable  in  results.  Its  service  is  freely  offered  to  any  manufacturer 
who  is  interested  in  general  newspaper  advertising,  and  correspondence  is  solicited. 

The  Bureau  is  working  in  behalf  of  all  the  newspaper  press — it  has  no  special  groun  or  list  of  publications  to  exploit. 


Bureau  of  Advertising 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

806-807  World  Building,  New  York  City 
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STANDARD  CONTRACTS.  turned  to  the  advertising  agent.  Both 

copies  are  identical  in  every  particular 

DDE-cc  A  c c rxr' I A  Ti<-kiu  cithcr  wlll  bc  &  biudiug  agreement  _ _  _  _ _ _ 

CANADIAN  PRESS  ASSOCIAl  ION  TliUS  both  the  publisher  and  parently  has  been  proceeding  with  the  plan 

SECURES  THE  APPROVAL  OF  the  advertising  agent  will  have  on  his  ”  ““  ~ 

75  PER  CENT.  OF  AGENTS.  a  complete  record  of  the  transac-  turne 

_  tion  and  a  binding  agreement.  c 

Adopt,  a  Form  That,  While  Not  standardizing  of  the  contracts  ^ 

I J  I  C  .  D  .L  n  .  V  .  n  of  the  Canadian  advertising  agents  rec-  ..  . 

Ideal,  Seem,  to  Be  the  Be.t  Yet  De-  ognized  by  the  Canadian  Association  is  y  t 
vi.ed — Provide,  for  Seven  Standard  a  great  achievement.  The  advertising  ,  ^ 

Po.ition.— Will  Be  U.ued  in  Dupli-  agents  met  its  officers  in  a  friendly  way 
.  c-  i-c  Aj  •  D_  in  the  negotiations  for  the  standardiz-  p  ■ 
cate-S.mphfie.  Advert...n*  Prac-  contracts.  These  negotia- 

tice  and  Make,  for  Co-operation.  tions  were  entered  upon  in  the  belief 
After  negotiations  extending  over  a  that  all  that  could  be  done  to  remove 
period  of  two  years  the  Canadian  Press  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  friction 
Association  has  secured  the  acceptance  between  advertising  ^  agents  and  pub- 

of  a  standard  form  of  advertising  con-  "  '  . .  ’ 

tract  by  seventy-five  per  cent  of  Cana¬ 
dian  advertising  agents.  C _ _  , 

Imrie  hopes  to  secure  the  remaining  step  in  that  direction, 
twenty-five  per  c  ‘  ' 

few  months. 

The  form  of  contract  that  has  been  that  . 
adopted  as  a  standard  is  not  ideal  from  Association  and  its  recognized  adver- 
the  standpoint  of  the  publisher  but  is  tising  agents, 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  between 

standpoint  and  the  muUipiicity  of  forms  - 

— many  of  them  embodying  objection-  Ex-Convict  Make.  Practice 
able  conditions — that  have  been  in  use  taining  Money  By  Fal.e 
heretofore.  Up  to  the  present  time  Aceuraev 

each  of  the  Canadian  advertising  agents  p^y  maintained  by^h^  New  Yc 
recognized  by  this  Association  has  used  j 

an  individual  and  to  a  large  degree,  ^  warning  to  m 

an  original  form  of  contract.  Con-  advertisers  against  Marvii 

sequently  there  ha.)  been  no  uniforml  y  ^  disbarred  lawyer,  whe 

m  the  designa  ion  of  positions  and  little  convicted 

agreement  between  the  conffitions  on  Sessions,  N 

the  contracts  of  the  various  agents^ 

Many  agents  have  been  m  the  habi  less  than  two- and  one-half  i 
of  fr^uently  changing  their  contract 

conditions  and  thus  it  has  Sing  prison.  Parrott  had  mad 

essapr  for  the  publisher  to  scrutinize  Pj  advertising  for  clerki 

s;"?"  VS.  rs  ,'o“tarsure 

,ha,  4,a™d  „o  obiecioiubla  ;»rfo;M,rb"'Vs  s».T, 

"  STANDARDIZED  POSITIONS.  ^ 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Standard  .  .,  Wnrlrt  from  nnp 

Ih-  *^A  ^^"aCon  Sion?  wfll  agencies,  answers  to  be  seht 
nized  by  this  Association,  positions  will  p,..,,  icn»» 

Sd'  X'T„'"w'.r?d“.bfadvaSr™ 

tract  provides  for  seven  standard  posi¬ 
tions.  each  of  which  is  given  a  dis-  _ 

tinctive  standard  number.  Thus  a  _____ 

given  position  will  be  designated  by  the 

number  by  all  recognized  adver-  - 


“PlainBeld  Magazine,"  but  as  it  was  not  William  R  Haarmf  Win.  Nni..  c 
wished  to  identify  this  newspaper  with  any-  " “  ,  ™  .  "***^**  "*“•  Noi.e  Suit, 

thing  of  Uie  kind  he  was  notified  to  discon-  Upholding  the  complaint  of  William 

R.  Hearst  and  declaring  that  the  an¬ 
noyance  constituted  a  nuisance  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Philbin  perma 
nently  enjoined  the  N.  Y.  Central  "Rail- 
Subsequent  to  Parrott’s  departure  road,  Tuesday,  from  using  that  portion 

from  Plainfield  his  identity  was  estab-  of  its  tracks  between  72d  and  84tii 

lished  through  a  picture  from  the  New  streets  and  Riverside  Drive  as  a  switch- 
York  rogue’s  gallery  as  the  man  who  ing  station.  Mr.  Hearst  testified  that 
had  been  convicted  in  1910.  The  man-  the  continual  noise_  made  it  impossible 
ager  of  the  Prince  George  Hotel  has  for  him  to  sleep,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
signified  his  intention  of  applying  for  a  that  he  tried  to  keep  out  the  racket  by 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Parrott.  double  windows.  The  complaint  also 

- said  that  the  cars  carried  livestock. 

New.paper  Swindler  Jump.  Bail.  - 

. . .  _  _  _  _  “Doc”  Waterbury,  whose  specialty  is  In.pirer  of  Sun  Editorial  a  Mother. 

fishers  would  be  in  the  interest  of  both  posing  as_  a  newspaper  representative  In  September,  1897,  a  little  girl  8 
parties,  and  that  the  standardizing  of  ^ud  who  is  wanted  in  connection  with  years  old  and  named  Virginia  O’Han- 

Secretary  advertising  contracts  would  be  a  long  money  wrongfully  collected  for  adver-  Ion  went  into  the  New  York  Sun  ask- 

•  •  ^  ■  •  ••  1.  The  successful  tising,  has  jumped  his  bail  of  $1,500  at  ing  “Is  there  a  Santa  Claus?”  The 

cent  during  the  neict  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  is  an  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  a  late  Francis  P.  Church  answered 

evidence  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  check  swindle.  Sheriff  Doyle  of  Ulster  affirmatively  to  the  little  girl's 

■  it  prevails  in  Canada  between  the  County  has'  sent  descriptions  of  him  to  query  in  an  editorial  published  in  the 

•  •  ...  police  all  over  the  country  asking  Sun  on  Sept.  21,  1897.  This  editorial 

for  his  arrest.  Among  others  inter-  has  been  many  times  reprinted  and  has, 
.11  i.ic  i.aiu.t  ui  a  ested  in  Waterbury’s  operations  is  Ed-  perhaps,  had  wider  circulation  than  any 

the  form  -that  would  be  ideal  from  his  WARNS  AGAINST  M.  E.  PARROTT,  gar  Pennington  Young  of  Waterbury,  other  Sun  editorial.  All  this  is  addi- 

Conn.,  a  promoter  of  special  editions  tionally  interesting  since  the  little  Vir- 

of  Ob-  of  newspapers,  who  caused  his  arrest  ginia  is  now  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Douglas. 

on  February  12,  last,  as  part  of  a  cam-  and  the  other  day  gave  birth  to  a  child 

.  paign  against  newspaper  swindlers.  of  her  own,  named  Laura  Virginia. 


ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 


March  34,  1914 


Mr.  James  W,  Brown, 
Publisher, 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
1116  World  Bldg. ,  New  York 


same 

tising  agents  using  the  standard  form. 

This  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
publisher  in  following  the  instructions 
of  an  agent  regarding  position  and  will 
greatly  reduce  the  possibility  of  error 
in  giving  position. 

The  standardizing  of  contract  condi¬ 
tions  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
Canadian  publisher  to  examine  care¬ 
fully  each,  line  of  an  agency  contract  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no 
objectionable  conditions.  When  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  contract  on  the  standard  form 
he  will  know  at  once  that  the  conditions 
printed  on  the  right  hand  side  of  that 
form  are  the  standard  conditions,  and 
that  if  there  is  any  special  condition 
applying  to  the  particular  advertising 
covered  by  the  contract  it  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  body  of  the  contract  above 
the  line  reading  “the  total  space,  etc.” 

AGREEMENTS  IN  DUPLICATE. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  form  adopted 
is  a  “memorandum  of  agreement  for 
advertising”  and  is  in  duplicate.  Both 
copies  will  be  forwarded  to  the  pub-  invited  to  call  on  M.  E.  Parrott,  Room 
lisher;  one  only  will  be  retained  by  him  555,  Prince  George  Hotel.  To  one  of 
and  the  other  will  be  accepted  and  re-  the  applicants  for  the  position  he  said 

he  was  going  to  start  a  magazine  in 
Plainfield  and  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  Plainfield  Press,  whose  man¬ 
aging  editor  is  Leslie  R.  Fort,  a  son 
of  the  former  governor  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Plainfield  Press  of  March  20 
paid  its  compliments  to  Parrott  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

M.  E.  Parrott,  for  the  last  six  weeks  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Daily  Press  as  a  reporter.  Is 
no  longer  connected  with  this  newspaper.  A 
number  of  people  about  town  are  looking 
for  him  with  considerable  interest,  as  Is  also 
the  case  In  New  York.  Since  he  came  here 
be  succeeded  in  running  up  bills  at  two  local 
hotels  and  elsewhere  and  passing  a  bad 
check,  and  yesterday  a  'phone  message  was 
received  from  Prince  George  Hotel,  New 
York,  that  he  had  departed  from  it  without 
settling  with  the  cashier. 

Parrott  was  engaged  upon  apparently  good 
recommendations.  Soon  after  coming  to 
Plalnfleld  be  started  a  plan  to  publiab  a 


Dear  Mr.  Brown 


I  sure  must  hand  it  to  you 
on  your  publication  of  this  week.  Your 
report  of  the  ceeting  of  the  Southern 
PubllBhers  was  splendid  and  absolutely 
head  and  shoulders  above  every  other 
publication  that  has  any  right  tq  call 
itself  a  newspaper  advertising  trade  journal 


VeryAruly  yoiirs 


Marvin  E.  Parrott. 


THE 

Los  Angeles  Express 


IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

You  will  make  no  mistake  by  using 

The  Johnstown  Leader 

The  only  newspaper  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  print¬ 
ing  an  eight-page  two  color  Satur¬ 
day  Feature  Magazine  Section. 

S.  G.  LINDENSTEIN,  INC. 

Special  Representative 
118  East  28tli  Street  New  York  City 


The  high  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  ideals  advocated  by  the 
Baltimore  Advertising  Conven¬ 
tion  have  long  been  the  policy 
of  the  N.  Y.  Globe. 

There  are  very,  very  few  paper,  in  the 
entire  United  State,  that  can  .ay  tbi*. 


The  leading  newspaper  of  the  fastest 
growing  city  in  America,  maintains  a 
bureau  of  special  information  and  co¬ 
operation  in  connection  with  Pacific 
Coast  advertising  campaigns.  Accurate 
sales  promotion  data,  regarding  distri¬ 
bution  and  names  of  dealers  in  any 
ine,  will  be  furnished  promptly  and 
wi^.out  obligation  by  addressing 

A.  K.  Hammond  C.  D.  Bertolet 

Mgr.  Eastern  Office  Mgr.  Western  Office 
366  5th  Ave.  Boyce  Bldg. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  III. 


March  28,  1914 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


advertised  his  land. 

George  Washington  Used  the  Mary¬ 
land  Journal  to  induce  People  to 
Buy  Real  Estate  on  the  Ohio 
and  Great  Kanawha  Rivers. 

George  Washington  was  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  newspaper  advertising,  and, 
moreover,  he  knew  how  to  write  an  at¬ 
tractive  advertisement. 

In  1773  Washington  had  about  2,500 
acres  that  he  wanted  to  sell.  He  knew 
that  to  get  a  buyer  for  all  or  any  part 
of  these  acres  he  would  have  to  go 
beyond  Mount  Vernon,  his  home  town, 
so  he  had  inserted  in  the  Maryland 
Journal  of  August  20,  1773,  an  adver¬ 
tisement  describing  his  property  and  the 
terms  on  which  he  would  part  with  it. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
this  advertisement  read  as  follows: 

AD  IN  MARYLAND  JOURNAL. 

“Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia,  July  15, 
1773-;-The  Subscriber  having  obtained 
Patents  for  upward  of  Twenty  thousand 
Acres  of  Land  on  the  Ohio  and  Great 
Kanawha  (.Ten  thousand  of  which  are 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  river,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
two  Kanawhas,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  Great  Kanawha,  or  New  River,  from 
the  mouth,  or  near  it,  upward  in  one 
continued  survey)  proposes  to  divide  the 
same  into  any  tixed  tenements  that  may 
be  desired,  and  lease  them  upon  mod¬ 
erate  terms,  allowing  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  years  rent  free,  provided  within 
the  space  of  two  years  from  next  Octo¬ 
ber,  tliree  acres  for  every  fifty  contained 
in  each  lot  and  proportionately  for  a 
lesser  quantity,  shall  be  cleared,  fenced 
and  tilled,  and  that,  by  or  before  any 
time  limited  for  the  commencement  of 
the  first  rent  five  acres  of  every  hundred 
and  proportionately  as  above,  shall  be 
inclosed  and  laid  down  in  good  grass  for 
meadows;  and,  moreover,  that  at  least 
fifty  good  fruit  trees  for  every  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  shall  be  planted  on  the 
premises. 

“Any  person  inclined  to  settle  on  these 
terms  may  be  more  fully  informed  by 
applying  to  the  subscriber,  near  Alexan¬ 
dria,  or  in  his  absence  to  Mr.  Lund 
Washington,  and  would  do  well  in  com¬ 
municating  their  intentions  before  the 
first  of  October  next,  in  order  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  lots  may  be  laid 
off  to  answer  the  demand. 

WROTE  ATTRACTIVE  COPY. 

“As  those  lands  are  among  the  first 
which  have  been  surveyed  in  the  part 
of  the  country  they  lie  in,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  promise  that  none  can  ex¬ 
ceed  them  in  luxuriance  of  soil  or  con¬ 
venience  of  situation,  all  of  them  lying 
upon  the  banks  either  of  the  Ohio  or 
Kanawha,  and  abounding  with  fine  fish 
and  wild  fowl  of  various  kinds,  as  also 
in  most  excellent  meadows,  many  of 
which  (by  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature) 
are,  in  their  present  state,  almost  fit  for 
the  scythe. 

“From  every  part  of  these  lands  water 
carriage  is  now  had  to  Fort  Pitt  by  an 
easy  communication;  and  from  Fort 
Pitt,  up  the  Monongahela  to  Redstone, 
vessels  of  convenient  burden  may  and 
do  pass  continually  from  whence  by 
means  of  Cheat  River,  and  other  navi¬ 
gable  branches  of  the  Monongahela,  it 
is  thought  the  portage  to  Potowmack 
may,  and  will  be  reduced  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  miles,  to  the  great 
ease  and  convenience  of  the  settler  in 
transporting  the  produce  of  their  lands 
to  market. 

“To  which  may  be  added  that  as  pat¬ 
ents  have  now  actually  passed  the  seals 
for  the  several  tracts  here  offered  to  be 
leased,  settlers  on  them  may  cultivate 
and  enjoy  the  lands  in  peace  and  safety, 
notwithstanding  the  unsettled  counsels 
respecting  a  new  colony  on  the  Ohio, 
and  as  no  right  money  is  to  be  paid  for 
these  lads,  and  quitrent  of  two  shillings 
sterling  a  hundred,  demandable  some 
years  hence  only,  it  is  highly  presumable 
that  they  will  always  be  held  upon  a 
more  desirable  footing  than  where  both 
are  laid  on  with  a  very  heavy  hand. 

“And  it  may  not  be  amiss  further  to 
observe  that  if  the  scheme  for  establish¬ 


ing  a  new  government  on  the  Ohio,  in 
the  manner  talked  of,  should  ever  be 
effected,  these  must  be  among  the  most 
valabue  lands  in  it,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
other  advantages  above  enumerated,  but 
froth  their  contiguity  to  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment,'  which  more  than  probably 
will  be  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha.” 

CHICAGO  REPORTER  DEAD. 

“Jack”  Lawton  Accidentally  Killed 

By  Falling  Down  a  Shaft  at 
Prett  Club. 

John  L.  Lawson,  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  men  in  that  city,  was 
accidentally  killed  on  March  19  at  the 
Chicago  Press  Club.  He  felj  through 
the  elevator  shaft  from  the  third  to  the 
basement  floor  of  the  building,  having 
mistaken  a  “blind”  entrance  to  the  left 
for  a  door  to  the  washroom,  and  his 
death  followed. 

Mr.  Lawson  held  the  proud  title  of 
“the  best  reporter  in  Chicago.” 

The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  both  in  and 
out  of  the  newspaper  ranks.  The  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Gilkey,  who  conducted  the 
service,  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Lawson.  He  read  verses  and  edi¬ 
torial  comments  from  the  newspapers 
on  the  life  and  work  of  the  man  of 
whom  he  spoke  as  “the  star  reporter  in 
every  sense  of  the  word — in  his  appear¬ 
ance,  his  daring  and  courage,  his  ability 
to  find  the  human  interest  in  the  every-; 
day  things  of  life,  and  the  meniory  ct 
whose  work  always  must  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  a  call  to  better  work  among 
those  who  knew  him  and  worked  with 
him.” 

The  floral  emblems  from  loving 
friends  and  admirers  entirely  covered 
the  coffin  and  in  addition  were  banked 
up  in  large  masses  in  front. 

Mr.  Lawson,  who  was  known  as  “the 
best  reporter  in  Chicago,”  was  born  in 
a  village  in  Prince  Edward  island,  off 
the  coast  of  East  (Canada,  and  has  been 
associated  with  various  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  during  the  last  ten  years.  He 
went  to  Chicago  from  Minneapolis  and 
was  connected  with  the  repertorial 
staffs  of  the  Examiner,  Record-Herald 
and  the  Tribune  since.  He  was  38 
years  old. 

C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  now  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
was  managing  editor  when  Mr.  Law- 
son  went  to  work  on  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer.  It  was  he  who  discovered  his 
unusual  talent  and  gave  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  his  mark  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  Mr.  Lawson’s  death  fur¬ 
nished  Mr.  Mooney  a  text  for  a  notable 
column  article  on  the  work  of  a  re¬ 
porter,  which  was  printed  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  March  22. 

Honor  Theodore  Sutro  at  Dinner. 

Theodore  Sutro,  editor  of  the  New 
York  German  Journal,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  after  spending 
six  months  in  Europe,  trying  to  bring 
about  the  official  participation  of  the 
German,  Austrian  and  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ments  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposftio'n. 
was  given  a  dinner  Thursday  night  at 
the  Hotel  Astor.  Congressman  Herman 
A.  Metz  was  toastmaster.  Mr.  Sutro 
spoke  of  the  hospitable  reception  which 
he  had  met  everywhere  on  his  tour,  and 
said  that  he  had  found  many  manufac¬ 
turers  who  expressed  their  intention  of 
exhibiting  at  San  Francisco  and  many 
tourists  who  purposed  to  visit  the  expo¬ 
sition.  Henry  Weismann,  Oscar  L. 
Seitz,  James  A.  Donegan  and  other.i 
spoke.  A  committee  of  prominent 
German-Americans  from  San  Francisco 
were  present _ 

Ballard’*  Address  On  Ad  Censoring. 

The  notable  address  at  the  Southern 
Publishers’  Convention  last  wek  by 
Marshall  Ballard,  editor  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  on_“The  Advantages  of  Cen¬ 
soring  Advertising”  which  was  to  have 
appeared  this  week,  was  unavoidably 
omitted.  Mr.  Ballard’s  inspiring  talk 
will  be  given  in  full  in  next  week’s  issue 
of  the  Editor  and  Publisher. 


MULTIPLE  MAGAZINE  LINOTYPES 

Pay  for  Themselves 

In  making  payment  in  full,  at  the 
close  of  its  first  year’s  use,  for  a 


Quick  Change  Model  8 

Three  Magazine 

LINOTYPE 


THE  CAYUGA  COUNTY  NEWS 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  wrote 

“We  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  Model  8.  The 
one  we  bought  has  paid  for  itself  this  year.” 

THE  MULTIPLE  UNOTYPE  WAY  IS  THE  MODERN  WAY 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 


Tribune  Building,  New  York 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

1100  South  Wabash  Avenue  638-646  Sacramento  Street  549  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO  :  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  35  Lombard  Street 


Frank  S.  Adams  Desires  Position 

Position  as  Business  Manager  desired,  or  I  would  consider  a  place  as 
Advertising  or  Circulation  Manager  in  city  of  over  100,000. 

My  experience  in  all  branches  of  newspaper  promotion  work  in  many 
cities  gives  me  unusual  qualifications 

I  have  established  a  record  for  ideas,  initiative,  and  executive  ability. 
Exceptional  references  from  leading  publishers. 

Addres-s,  Frank  S.  Adams,  Care  of  Bank  of  Commerce  &  Trusts,  Richmond,  Va. 


WILL  SPEND  A  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

General  Film  Company  to  Advertise 
Extensively  in  Daily  Paper*. 

Myron  C.  Fagan,  who  represents  tlu 
General  Film  Company,  has  been  nego¬ 
tiating  contracts  for  advertising  with 
daily  newspapers  through  Chicago  spe¬ 
cial  representatives  during  the  past 
week.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  Fagan  is  planning  to  open  an  office 
in  New  York  City  as  a  theatrical  critic. 
He  has  been  asking  daily  newspapers 
to  agree  to  carry  General  Film  Com¬ 
pany  critiques  for  and  in  consideration 
of  which  the  newspaper  agrees  to  pay 
$1  per  week  per  year,  and  to  print  not 
less  than  one  article  a  week. 

The  contracts  in  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  provide  70,000  lines  of  General 
Film  Company  advertising.  To  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Mr.  Fagan  said  that  he  is  “planning  to 
spend  about  a  million  dollars  in  five 
hundred  daily  newspapers  and  that  he 
is  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  news¬ 
papers.”  Business  will  be  placed 
through  the  Taylor-Critchfield  Company 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Fagan  states  that  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  plan  depends  an  additional 
half  million  dollars  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  from  interests  allied  to  the 
moving  picture  company. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  have  widened  their 
pages  from  seven  to  eight  columns. 


Rules  on  Inter-Ocean  Receivership. 

Taking  judicial  notice  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  F'ederal  Court  last  week, 
when  H.  H.  Kohlsaat  was  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
Judge  Baldwin  in  the  Chicago  Circuit 
Court  refused  to  further  interfere  in  the 
financial  troubles  of  the  Inter-Ocean 
Newspaper  Company.  A  petition  had 
been  presented  to  him  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  receiver  for  the  paper  by  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 
The  advisability  of  issuing  receiver’s  cer¬ 
tificates  to  the  amount  of  $50,{X)0  to 
finance  the  affairs  of  the  Inter-Ocean 
Newspaper  Company  was  discussed  be¬ 
fore  Federal  Judge  Carpenter.  The 
proposition  of  buying  the  certificates 
was  made  to  George  Wheeler  Hinman 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
be  permitted  to  nominate  R.  J.  Mooney, 
an  advertising  agent,  to  act  as  a  co¬ 
receiver  with  Mr.  Kohlsaat. 

_  The  Publicity  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  adopted  the  use  of  a  truth 
seal  in  connection  with  the  publicity 
of  its  members.  It  is  intended  to  as¬ 
sume  a  square  deal  to  those  responding 
to  newspaper  ads  and  make  for  a  higher 
business  code  and  a  better  Bridgeport. 

The  News-Press  Junior  is  the  name 
of  an  artistically  printed  little  magazine 
edited  by  Charles  Rhode  and  issued  by 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press  Em¬ 
ployees’  Savings  Association.  It  is  filled 
with  interesting  articles,  pictures  and 
personals. 
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SOLVING  PROBLEMS  OF  A  SMALL  DAILY 

Given  the  Right  Management,  Proper  Field,  Civic  Interest,  and 
Sufficient  Capital,  the  Test  of  Success  Will  Lie  in  Ample 
Circulation  and  Efficient  Organization—Why 
Many  Newspapers  Fail. 

By  R.  J.  Kaylor, 

General  Vanancr  uf  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Gazette. 


The  daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States,  like  all  other  propositions  con¬ 
sidered  in’  a  commercial  way,  may  be 
divided  in  three  classes — those  making 
money  rapidly,  those  not  making  any 
money  and  those  losing  money  persist¬ 
ently  and  with  more  or  less  rapidity. 
To  one  not  familiar  with  the  business 
it  may  seem  strange,  but  the  class  last 
named  is  by  far  the  larger.  And  in  this 
the  newspaper  business  presents  a  strik¬ 
ing  difference  from  most  other  forms  of 
business  activity  in  this  country. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs 
in  the  newspaper  business  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place  there  exists  aTsort  of 


R.  J.  Kaylor. 


sentiment  in  the  minds  of  most  news¬ 
paper  owners  which  will  not  permit 
them  to  let  go  a  losing  proposition  un¬ 
til  actually  forced  to  do  so;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  a  losing  newspaper  is  about  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  let  go. 
The  merchant  who  finds  he  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  can  close  out  his  business,  sell  his 
stock  and  get  something  worth  while 
out  of  it;  but  the  newspaper  owner  who 
tries  to  do  this  will  usually  find  th.at 
his  costly  plant  is  worth  little  more  than 
junk.  When  the  writer  was  a  boy  he 
saw  somewhere  a  picture  of  a  man 
holding  for  dear  life  to  the  tail  of  a- 
bear,  while  the  same  bear  merrily 
chased  him  around  the  tree.  He  dared 
not  let  go  or  the  bear  would  get  him, 
but  as  long  as  he  could  keep  up  with 
bruin  he  was  safe,  if  uncomfortable. 
How  often  have  1  since  seen  a  news¬ 
paper  man  in  a  similar  fix,  and  feeli.ig 
about  it  a  good  deal  like  the  man  felt 
who  had  the  bear  by  the  tail  A  going 
newspaper  plant  always  seems  to  be  a 
good  asset,  no  matter  how  much  it  may 
take  to  keep  it  going.  The  owner  Qr 
owners  always  look  forward  to  some 
change  in  conditions  that  will  bring 
dividends,  and,  knowing  that  severe 
loss  will  ensue  from  suspension,  they 
keep  on.  Many  of  the  richest  and 
strongest  newspapers  in  the  country 
have  passed  through  this  stage,  while 
many  fortunes  have  been  frittered  away 
in  the  same  period  of  a  newspaper’s 
development. 

SMALL  DAILY  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR. 

Nor  are  these  conditions  found 
among  the  smaller  dailies  only,  although 
th^  are  much  more  often  in  financial 
difficulties  and  more  seldom  able  to  pay 
dividends.  By  the  smaller  dailies  is 
meant  the  newspapers  in  cities  having 
from  15,000  to  100,000  population.  As 


there  are  in  this  country  something 
like  2,600  daily  newspapers  and  only 
lifty-seyen  cities  having  more  than 
00,000  people,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
smaller  daily  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  procession.  Of  these  smaller 
dailies  probably  not  more  than  one- 
ihird  are  really  attractive  business  prop¬ 
ositions,  while  at  least  another  third  are 
losing  money — using  up  brains,  capital 
and  energy  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
in  quantities  that  constitute  a  real 
tragedy.  Unfortunately,  too,  these 
newspapers  that  are  unsuccessful  are  of 
comparatively  little  real  value  to  their 
communities,  because  they  are,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  e.xtent,  a  burden  on  them.  A 
newspaiK'r,  to  be  of  value  to  its  coai- 
miinity  and  to  its  patrons,  especially 
its  advertisers,  must  be  successful.  This 
is  not  reassuring,  perhaps,  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  good  men  who  are  laboring 
on  such  papers,  putting  into  them  the 
best  they  have  and  striving  with  a  faith¬ 
fulness  and  industry  that  are  worthy  of 
better  reward,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

The  worst  feature  of  tnis  tragedy  is 
the  almost  universal  lack  of  excuse  for 
it.  great  many  papers  are  founded 
without  an  adequate  field,  it  is  true ; 
but  a  majority  of  the  failures  are  made 
in  excellent  fields — fields  proven  to  he 
excellent  by  the  later  success  of  some 
man  who  knows  how.  Xo  other  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  country  is  run  so  poorly  .is 
the  newspaper  business.  No  other  en¬ 
terprises  requiring  large  capital  and 
high  intelligence  are  so  often  in  the 
hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  men  who 
have  no  true  conceution .  of  either  a 
newspaper’s  destiny  or  its  necessities. 
This  is  because  the  power  inherent  iit 
the  ownership  of  a  newspaper  appeals 
to  men  who  have  money,  and  men  who 
want  more  money,  and  men  who  have 
good  busftiess  instinct  but  are  easily 
misled  into  believing  that  a  newspaper 
has  more  power  than  it  really  has.  The 
actual  fact  is  that  a  newspaper  has  little 
power  for  good  or  evil  unless  it  is 
guided  by  higher  motives  than  a  mere 
desire  to  make  money  or  to  achieve 
unworthy  ends.  Driven  in  the  cause 
oi  right,  it  is  invincible ;  wielded  in  any 
other  cause,  it  is  a  weapon  without 
effect. 

SOME  MANAGERS  UNFIT. 

Then,  too,  a  great  many  newspapers 
are  managed  by  men  who  are  better 
fitted  for  the  editorial  end  of  the  prop¬ 
osition.  The  day  is  past  when  a  man 
who  has  ability  as  an  editor  can  be  de- 
nended  upon  to  show  equal  ability  as 
a  manager.  The  business  is  sharply 
divided,  and  no  really  good  newspaper 
within  my  knowledge  fails  to  recognize 
this  important  truth  by  organizing  ns 
operation  under  tw'O  heads — one  to 
manage  the  editorial  and  newsgather¬ 
ing  end,  the  other  to  look  after  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  without  wnich,  in  these  degenerate 
days,  not  even  the  church  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Some  newspapers  have  the  right  man¬ 
agement,  the  proper  held  and  the  best 
of  motives,  but  they  fail  for  lack  of 
capital.  Tne  plight  of  a  real  newspaper 
man  who  cannot  command  capital  and 
can-  see  what  opportunities  he  is  losing 
for  lack  of  it  is  a  sorry  one.  Yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  them  on  the 
smaller  dailies,  and  probably  always 
will  be. 

the  circulation  PROBLEM. 

The  first  problem  of  the  smaller  daily 
is  to  acquire  circulation.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  the  only  problem,  for 
the  newspaper  with  circulation  has  most 
of  its  problems  solved.  This  disposed 
of,  all  the  others  are  comparatively 
easy.  This  problem  will  continue  to  be 
(Continued  on  page  828.) 


ADVANTAGES  OF  NO-RETURNS. 

By  O.  O.  Scattergood. 

Circulation  Manaticr  Kctc  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 

Like  the  tariff,  which  Winfield  Scott 
Hancock  characterized  with  great  wis¬ 
dom  as  being  a  local  issue,  the  “No-Re- 
turn”  rule  in  newspaper  circulation  is 
almost  solely  a  local  proiiosition. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  case  of  the 
newsboys.  In  cities  where  a  newspaper 
has  no  competition,  or  if  there  are  two 
or  more  papers  in  competition  and  tlieir 
relative  popularity  is  about  the  same,  it 
is  a  decided  advantage  to  not  grant  re¬ 
turns.  A  good  street  manager  or  city 
circulator  caii  readily  induce  newsboys 
to  take  out  as  many  papets  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  dispose  of,  even  though  a  return 
privilege  is  not  granted.  The  result  js 
that  tnese  lads  will  stay  out  and  cry  their 
wares  until  they  clean  up,  regardless  of 
weather  conditions  and  other  influences. 
With  the  return  privilege  these  same 
biiys  will,  when  the  baseball  season 
comes  along  or  when  bad  weather  en¬ 
sues,  invariably  “turn  in’’  before  they 
have  disposed  of  as  many  papers  as  they 
would  providing  a  loss  stared  them  in 
the  face.  While  in  some  cases  boys  will 
take  out  more  papers  providing  a  return 
is  granted,  the  actual  sales  are  what  a 
circulation  manager  is  after  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  always  in  favor  of  no  returns. 

UNDERSTANDING  AMONG  PUBLISHERS. 

The  foregoing  is  written  with  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  newsboys  sell  the  vari¬ 
ous  publications  jointly  and  do  not  con¬ 
fine  their  sales  to  any  particular  pub¬ 
lication.  In  the  case  of  each  paper  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  newsboys  a  "No  Return’’ 
rule  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  all 
newspapers  concerned,  providing  they 
enforce  that  rule.  If,  however,  one  of 
the  competitors  grants  a  return  privi¬ 
lege  and  the  competitor  or  competitors 
do  not,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  selling  force  of  the  paper 
that  does  not  grant  returns.  In  handling 
this  proposition  with  newsboys,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  that  the  publishers 
work  in  harmony  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  possible. 

In  the  case  of  city  carriers  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  return  should  be  granted. 
Of  course,  a  few  additional  copies  can 
be  sold  by  carriers  on  their  routes  pro¬ 
viding  they  have  e.xtras,  but  my  experi¬ 
ence  along  this  line  has  taught  me  to 
discourage  the  custom  of  permitting  a 
carrier  to  sell  extras  while  engaged  in 
the  delivery  of  route.  The  temptation 
to  slight  a  regular  customer  is  too  great, 
especially  when  a  news-story  of  import¬ 
ance  breaks. 

CONC  ERNING  AGENTS. 

Concerning  the  third  selling  force — 
agents — I  include  in  this  all  country  deal¬ 
ers,  stores,  hotel  news-stands,  news¬ 
stands  at  railway  stations,  etc.,  located 
in  the  city  of  publication.  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  no-return  rule  with  this  very 
important  branch  of  the  selling  force  of 
a  newspaper  restricts  circulation.  A 
sufficient  supply  must  be  on  hand  to 
cover  the  entire  demand. 

The  paper  which  does  not  grant  a 
return  privilege  is  almost  sure  to  be 
poorly  represented  at  city  news-stands. 
The  same  condition  prevails  with  the 
country  dealer.  In  addition  to  a  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  demand  for  papers  in  country 
towns,  the  dealers  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  source  of  supply  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  to  replenish  as  is  the 
case  with  the  newsboy  and  newsdealer 
in  the  city,  and  I  therefore  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  withholding  of  a  return 
privilege  to  the  country  newsdealer  is  a 
decided  disadvantage.  I  have  found 
country  newsdealers  will  not  order 
enough  copies  to  supply  the  normal  de¬ 
mand  if  the  return  of  unsold  papers  is 
not  allowed. 


Publishers  of  Four  States  Organize. 

Newspaper  publishers  of  Maine,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  met  at  the  Conley-Plaza,  Boston, 
last  week,  to  perfect  an  organization  for 
“mutual  help.”  Those  present  included: 
Fred  N.  Dow,  publisher  of  the  Portland 
fMe.),  Express  and  Advertiser;  Mat¬ 
thew  S.  Dwyer,  business  manager  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Tribune;  George  F. 
Booth  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 


zette;  George  A.  Hought,  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard;  J.  D.  Plum¬ 
mer,  publisher  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union;  Wilmot  R.  Hastings,  publisher 
of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item;  Messrs 
Milne  and  .\lmy  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  News;  J.  P.  Harrington  of  the 
Lowell  Sun;  Robert  L.  Wright,  of  the 
Haverhill  Gazette,  and  Frank  Knox,  of 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader. 
Preliminary  organization  was.  effected. 


THE  NEWSDEALERS’  SIDE. 


They  Give  Their  Rea«on«  for  Oppos¬ 
ing  the  Murtaugh  Bill. 

The  Murtaugh  bill,  prohibiting  the 
insertion  by  new'sdealers  of  unauthor¬ 
ized  advertising  matter  in  the  news¬ 
papers  they  distribute,  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  at  -Albany  on  Thursday  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Governor  (Bynii. 
The  newsdealers  have  sent  to  Senator 
Griffin  a  statement  giving  their  reason- 
for  opposing  the  bill. 

In  this  they  say  that  the  bill  if  passed 
would  create  a  monopoly  in  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  newspapers,  and  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  because  it  aims  to 
create  a  new  crime  out  of  acts  which 
happen  to  infringe  upon  and  injure  cer 
tain  special  business  interests.  The 
newsdealers  further  contend  that  it  is 
a  bad  bill  because  it  eliminates  compe¬ 
tition  and  tends  to  foster  one  industry 
(newspaper  making)  at  the  expense  of 
another.  The  newsdealers  insist  that 
they  become  absolute  owners  of  the 
newspapers  they  buy,  and  that  they  have 
as  much  right  to  deliver  various  kinds 
of  newspapers  and  advertisements  in 
one  package  "as  the  corner  grocer  has 
to  make  one  jiackage  of  it  the  various 
commodities  that  he  sells.” 

They  assert  further  that  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association  had  the 
bill  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  merchants  to  advertise 
in  the  newspapers  they  represent,  and 
that  many  merchants  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  advertising  rates  demanded  by 
the  metropolitan  newspapers.  The 
newsdealers  end  their  statement  by  say¬ 
ing  that  they  do  not  believe  the  prac¬ 
tice  against  which  the  bill  is  directed 
harms  the  newspapers  or  that  the  public 
objects  to  it. 

DOLLAR  DAY  IDEA  FOR  ALL. 


W.  D.  Showalter  Authorizes  News¬ 
papers  to  Use  His  Promotion  Plan. 

W.  D.  Showalter,  of  the  Showalter 
.Advertising  Service,  New  York,  writes 
the  Editor  and  Publisher  as  follows: 

The  newspaper  trade  press  is  giving  a 
good  deal  of  attention  just  now  to  the  in¬ 
stances  in  which  progressive  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  making  protitable  use  of  my 
"Holiar  Day”  idea. 

I  think  the  inspiration  for  the  idea  came 
to  me  from  the  success  of  the  ten  cent  stores 
in  specializing  on  a  particular  aad  llzed 
price. 

In  my  original  suggestion  I  said  that  the 
newspapers  should  co-operate  with  merchants 
in  fixing  upon  a  special  day  when  the  stores 
would  offer  unusual  bargains  for  one  dollar. 
It  was  suggested  that  all  department  and 
general  stores  could  group  together  various 
articles  to  be  sold  for  one  dollar,  the  total 
usual  prices  of  which  would  be  much  larger. 
The  possibility  of  using  the  idea  was  open 
to  all  merchants,  for  even  clothing  stores 
and  tailors  could  offer  genuine  dollar  reduc¬ 
tions  on  suits  and  overcoats,  while  with  the 
furnishing  goods  stores  the  possibilities  were 
as  great  as  with  hardware  stores,  drug 
stores  and  jewelry  stores. 

I  suggested  that  the  newspaper  promoting 
the  plan  should  have  a  great  deal  of  advance 
matter  concerning  it  in  its  columns ;  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  with  inter- 
urban  transit  lines  for  special  round-trip 
fares  to  country  people  for  that  day ;  and 
that  a  special  supplement  of  “Dollar  Day” 
advertising  should  be  Issued  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  date  fixed,  and  reissued  every  day. 

The  recent  use  of  the  idea  in  Wilmington 
affords  a  good  example  of  its  possibilities. 
Manager  Metten.  of  “Every  Evening,”  says 
that  "Dollar  Day”  In  that  city  revived  the 
activity  of  Christmas  shopping,  in  an  other¬ 
wise  dull  period  ;  but  in  Wilmington  it  seems 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsored  the 
plan,  and  all  the  papers  profited  equally.  In 
Schenectady  the  Union-Star  seems  to  have 
used  excellent  promotion  methods  in  de¬ 
veloping  It. 

In  “releasing”  this  idea,  which  is  my 
personal  property,  I  feel  that  I  am  con¬ 
tributing  something  substantial  to  the  move¬ 
ment  for  a  general  uplift  in  business,  which 
is  needed  just  now.  I  shall  be  content  to 
remain  poor  if  it  shall  give  a  new  Impulse 
to  local  business  and  to  newspaper  activity 
In  a  thousand  cities. 
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The  BEST  Circulation  Stunt  Ever  Pulled  Off ! 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle’s 
“Modem  Dancing” 


JUST  OUT  AT  HIGH  TIDE  OF  THE  DANCE  CRAZE ! 


Nearly  200  Pages.  Beautiful  Binding ;  Covers  Stamped  in  Gold  with 
Art  Inlay,  flesh  tint  and  costume  in  colors. 

THIS  IS  GENUINE  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

and  the  very  best  work  a  newspaper  can  undertake ! 

Write  or  telegraph  at  our  expense  for  terms. 

110  West  40th  St.  WORLD  SYNDICATE  CO.,  Inc.  ,  NewYork  City 


WE  BLAZE  THE  TRAIL! 

OTHERS  CAN  ONLY  HOPE  TO  FOLLOW! 


Tango 
One  Step 
Hesitation 
Maxixe 


At  the  end  of  the  hottest 
competition  ever  witnessed  for 
ANY  BOOK,  this  masterly 
work  was  tendered  to  the  World 
Syndicate  Co.,  as  it  were,  on  a  silver 
platter,  and  strictly  on  merit. 


PRACTI CALLY  every  news¬ 
paperman  to  whom  it  has  been 
presented  has  booked  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  uplifts  and  refines  all 
modern  dancing. 


and  all  the  latest  modern  dances. 


Dances  illustrated  by 

moving  pictures  of  Irene  and 
Vernon  Castle,  the  foremost 
society  dancers  of  the  day.  Simple 
and  complete  in  instruction  for  every 
step  of  the 
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TRADE  PRESS  CIRCULATIONS. 

The  New  York  Trade  Press  Association,  com¬ 
prising  in  its  membership  seventy-five  of  the  leading 
business  publications  of  this  city,  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing  voted  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  its  constitution 
and  by-laws  providing  that  all  members  shall  give 
the  same  advertising  rates  under  like  conditions  to 
all  advertisers,  and  shall  open  their  books  to  certified 
accountants  annually  to  determine  their  circulations, 
which  information  is  to  be  available  to  advertisers. 

Before  the  meeting  was  held  several  members  said 
they  would  resign  from  the  association  if  the 
amendment  was  passed.  These  were  either  not  pres¬ 
ent  to  fight  the  measure  when  it  came  up  for  action, 
or,  if  present,  had  nothing  to  say,  as  there  was  no 
opposition  to  its  adoption. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  association 
has  the  right  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  membership. 
No  publication  need  join  unless  it  is  willing  to  meet 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  candidates.  It  is  quite 
probable,  however,  that  had  the  association  in  the 
beginning  of  its  career  made  it  obligatory  that  pub¬ 
lications  desiring  to  become  members  should  make 
known  their  circulations,  many  who  now  belong 
would  never  have  joined. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  trade  press,  generally, 
is  willing  to  quote  figures.  The  publishers  have 
not  yet  been  educated  up  to  that  point.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  peculiar.  While  the  leading  trade 
paper  in  each  field  may  be  willing  to  tell  its  exact 
circulation,  its  rivals  in  most  instances  are  not  will¬ 
ing.  Advertisers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use 
magazines  with  two,  three,  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  circulation  are  likely  to  look  with  disdain 
upon  business  publications  that  have  only  two  or 
five  thousand.  They,  of  course,  forget  that  trade 
paper  circulation  is  solid  meat  with  no  waste;  that 
while  a  literary  magazine  might  have  a  half  million 
subscribers,  the  number  who  would  be  interested 
in  machinery,  or  articles  used  in  manufacturing, 
might  not  exceed  ten  thousand — the  number  that 
could  be  reached  by  the  trade  magazine  at  only  i 
fraction  of  the  expense. 

We  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  all  publish¬ 
ers  of  trade  or  business  papers  will  be  glad  to  nail 
their  circulation  figures  to  the  mast  head  to  be  rea  1 
by  all  men.  But  before  that  point  is  reached,  a  lot 
of  cduational  work  must  be  done  to  convince  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  quality  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  that  some  papers  with  a  comparatively 
small  distribution  can,  and  often  do,  sell  more  goods 
than  those  having  a  large  distribution. 


ON  PAYING  THE  FIDDLER. 

What  with  “Orange  Day,”  “Apple  Day,”  “Rice 
Day,”  “Prune  Day,”.  “Salmon  Day”  and  other  food 
days  editors  are  having  difficulty  in  finding  space  in 
their  papers  for  news  and  advertising — that  is,  those 
editors  who  are  yielding  to  the  appeals  made  by  press 


agents  and  commercial  organizations  for  free  pub¬ 
licity  of  these  events. 

If  the  orange  growers  of  California  and  Florida 
desire  to  popularize  the  fruit  and  thus  increase  their 
incomes,  why  don’t  they  advertise?  Wouldn’t  it  be 
just  as  ridiculous  for  Wrigley  to  ask  the  newspapers 
to  publish  articles  in  favor  of  a  “Spearmint  Gum 
Day,”  or  Elmer  Bliss  to  request'  support  for  a 
“Regal  Shoe  Day,”  or  Bert  Moses  for  an  "Omega 
Oil  Day?” 

These  men  are  national  advertisers  and  spend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  to  make 
known  their  products.  Because  of  this  fact,  they 
ought  to  have  a  better  chance  of  having  their  re¬ 
quests  granted  by  the  publishers,  should  they  have 
the  temerity  to  make  such  requests,  than  the  grow'ers 
of  fruit  or  the  canners  of  salmon,  who  either  do 
not  advertise  at  all  or  who  spend  only  a  small 
amount  of  money  for  publicity. 

Fortunately  they  have  too  muefi  sense  to  even 
suggest  such  a  scheme.  The  newspapers  are  always 
willing  to  help  along  any  movement  that  will  bene¬ 
fit  the  community  but  they  draw  the  line  on  printing 
advertising  matter  that  should  be  paid  for.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  in  business  solely  for  their  health. 

EDfrORlAlTcbMMENT. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  John 
Norris,  who  died  on  Saturday,  was  indomitable  per- 
severence,  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles,  to  achieve 
anything  he  undertook.  He  never  knew  when  he 
was  beaten  or  when  to  quit.  He  possessed  a  genius 
for  the  mathematics  of  the  newspaper  business,  and 
when  he  appeared  before  a  committee  or  delivered 
an  address  at  a  convention  of  publishers  or  editors, 
he  could  quote  figures  “by  the  barrel.”  When  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  committee 
on  paper,  he  was  already  a  master  of  the  entire  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  production  of  news  print  paper.  He 
fought  the  manufacturers  tooth  and  nail  on  the 
question  of  lower  prices  for  their  product  and 
finally  won  a  signal  victory  for  the  publishers.  His 
work  on  behalf  of  free  pulp  and  free  paper  was  the 
crowning  achievement  of  his  career.  To  Mr.  Norris 
more  than  to  any  one  else  belongs  the  credit  for 
bringing  about  favorable  congressional  action  on 
this  part  of  the  tariff  measure.  Men  like  John 
Norris  are  not  numerous  in  the  newspaper  business. 
He  had  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  when  employed  by 
the  World  or  the  Times  conducted  his  depart¬ 
ment  as  conscientiously  as  he  would  had  he  owned 
those  newspapers  himself.  His  death  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  journalism. 

.  It  is  a  matter  of  remark  that  although  the  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  Toronto  in  June  is  an  ad¬ 
vertising  club  convention,  the  program  committej 
has  selected  four  editors  who  are  in  no  way  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  advertising  business  to  deliver  lay 
sermons  on  Sunday.  This  is  either  an  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  or  else  there  are  not 
enough  competent  ad  men  in  the  A.  A.  C.  A.  to  de¬ 
liver  addresses.  All  who  have  attended  the  ad  club 
conventions  in  recent  years  know  that  there  is  no 
dearth  of  talent  among  the  ad  men.  Therefore, 
why,  pray,  go  outside  of  the  ranks  for  speakers 
at  any  of  the  meetings  at  Toronto? 

President  Wilson  made  a  great  hit  with  the  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  in  Washington  when  he  de¬ 
livered  that  remarkable  heart-to-heart  talk  at  the 
National  Press  Club  last  week.  If  ever  a  President 
poured  out  his  soul  to  sympathetic  and  attentive 
ears  it  was  upon  this  occasion.  He  told  them  how 
he  hated  the  artificial  barriers  and  restrictions  with 
which  custom  and  long  practice  had  surrounded 
the  chief  executive  of  the  nation.  He  made  the 
newspaper  men  feel  that  although  he  held  the  high¬ 
est  position  within  the  gift  of  the  people  he  was  still 
only  their  servant  and  was  just  as  liable  to  make 
mistakes  as  the  humblest  of  them. 

When  William  R.  Hearst  makes  up  his  mind  that 
he  wants  a  thing  done  he  usually  succeeds  in  hav¬ 
ing  it  done.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a 
personal  fight  he  has  just  won  in  New  York. 
A  while  ago  Mr.  Hearst  complained  to  the  city 


authorities  that  the  New  York  Central  was  main¬ 
taining  a  nuisance  in  permitting  the  use  of  soft 
coal  in  locomotives,  in  failing  to  stop*  the  idle  dis¬ 
charges  of  steam,  the  stench  from  cattle  cars,  and 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  whistles,  night  and  day,  on 
the  section  of  the  road  above  Seventy-second  Street 
on  Riverside  Drive.  As  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  complaint  he  took  the  matter  to  the  Supreme 
Court  which  has  just  issued  an  injunction  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  railroad  from  using  its  tracks  in  front 
of  complainant’s  premises  as  a  switch,  classifica¬ 
tion  or  storage  yard  or  terminal,  and  from  burning 
soft  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  plaintiff’s  premises. 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  railroads  should  not 
spend  money  in  legitimate  advertising  to  overcoim, 
antagonistic  public  opinion.  It  is  only  by  printin 
facts  about  a  railroad,  or  any  other  public  service 
utility,  that  erroneous  and  unjust  reports  circulated 
by  its  enemies  can  be  corrected.  Railroad  commis¬ 
sioners  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  analyzing 
the  financial  reports  of  such  corporations  ought  nor, 
therefore,  to  consider  such  expenditures  as  un¬ 
necessary  or  a  waste  of  money. 


IS  TEN  PER  CENT.  TOO  MUCH? 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  24th,  1914. 
Editor  &  Publisher; — 

In  your  issue  of  March  4th,  under  the  caption  "Is 
ten  per  cent,  too  much?”  you  publish  a  letter  from 
W.  D.  Showalter  of  the  Showalter  Advertising 
Service,  to  which  we  would  like  to  reply. 

The  Newburyport  Daily  News  printed  a  half 
page  advertisement  saying  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  sales  of  a  retail  store  should  be  spent  for 
newspaper  publicity.  As  a  buyer  of  newspaper 
space,  we  made  a  protest  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  spent  for  that  purpose  could  result 
only  in  failure. 

There  might  be  some  fairness  in  advancing  three 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  for  all  kinds  of 
publicity,  but  to  say  that  ten  per  cent,  for  news¬ 
paper  publicity  alone  is  necessary,  without  other 
aids  that  have  proven  beneficial,  is  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  so  misleading,  that  men  who  make  a  study  of 
their  business  know  better. 

Our  appropriation  for  newspaper  publicity  is  not 
two  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings, — we  wish  we  could 
keep  it  there — but  we  can  keep  it  within  two  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  gross  earnings 
and  gross  receipts,  and  we  will  cheerfully  agree 
with  Mr.  Showalter  to  spend  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
former. 

There  are  devious  ways  to  spend  money  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  while  we  believe  the  best  results  are 
attained  through  the  newspapers  and  proper  win¬ 
dow  displays,  we  would  like  to  hear  further  as  to 
what  amount  should  be  .sifely  spent  to  increase 
business. 

Some  merchants  believe  in  Trading  Stamps,  some 
specialty  stores  spend  no  money  for  publicity, 
while  others  try  to  keep  appropriations  within  a 
three  per  cent,  of  their  gross  sales. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  merchant  that  is 
spending  anything  like  ten  per  cent,  for  newspaper 
publicity. 

The  Bon  Marche,  Fisher  &  Co., 
W.  G.  Fisher. 


On  Circulation  Contest*. 

Stewart-Davis  Advertising  Agency, 
March  23,  1914. 

Editor  and  Publisher  : 

We  desire  to  congratulate  you  on  your  editorial 
of  March  14th  about  circulation  contests.  We 
thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  such  contests  are 
practically  a  fraud  upon  the  advertisers  and  most 
often  a  disappointment  to  the  publisher. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  circulation  of  a  paper, 
we  noticed  this  paragraph; 

During;  May,  June  and  July,  1913,  a  voting  prize  contest 
was  held,  the  prizes  being  automobiles,  pianos,  furni¬ 
ture,  Jewelry,  etc.  This  resulted  in  an  increase  in  clr- 
'  rulation  pf  about  1,800,  of  which  only  15%  or  less  were 
retained. 

Certainly  an  unprofitable  result  for  the  publisher 

S.  C.  Stewart. 
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PERSONALS. 

Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  has  declined  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  to  succeed  the 
late  Senator  Bacon. 


James  Gordon  Bennett,  owner  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  has  arrived  at  Cairo 
on  his  yacht  Lysistrata.  His  health  is 
said  to  be  much  improved. 


Walter  J.  Lyon,  editor  of  the  Bing- 
liamptonian,  at  Binghanmpton,  N.  Y., 
who  was  recently  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
I'imes-Press,  has  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  work,  having 
been  connected  with  the  Binghampton 
Herald,  Press  and  Republican. 


The  address  of  Robert  D.  Heinl, 
eilitor  of  Good  Housekeeping,  but  for¬ 
merly  a  Washington  correspondent,  de¬ 
livered  before  the  senior  class  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University,  last  month,  on  “Covering 
W  ashington,’’  has  been  issued  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form. 


I’rank  A.  Munsey,  magazine  and 
newspaper  publisher,  is  on  a  tour  of  the 
.'^nuthern  States. 


.\lfred  Twining,  who  resigned  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
i  imes  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  on  a  trip 
through  the  tropical  section.  He 
spent  a  week  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and 
stopped  off  at  Key  West  and  Palm 
Beach  on  his  way  back. 


Charles  B.  Streckes,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  Financial  News, 
has  been  nominated  for  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  United  States. 


W’aldemar  Ager,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Reform,  has 
been  appointed  to  represent  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  at  the  Norwegian  Cen¬ 
tennial  at  Christiana,  Norway,  this 
year. 


Governor  Ammons  of  Colorado  is  a 
versatile  journalist.  He  is  the  publisher 
of  the  Farmer’s  Life  and  Fruit  Jour¬ 
nal,  recently  launched.  One  of  his 
short  stories  is  entitled  “George 
St  rouse’s  Flop.’’ 


Frederick  Roy  Martin,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
is  on  a  trip  to  Boston. 


Roy  W.  Howard,  president  of  the 
I'nited  Press  Associations,  who  has 
hetn  away  on  a  trip  to  the  Northwest, 
including  Portland,  Ore.,  is  expected  to 
return  home  about  April  7. 


GENERAL  STAFF  PERSONALS. 

Orville  A.  Welsh,  manager  of  the 
Honesdale,  Pa.,  office  of  the  Scranton 
Daily  News,  is  now  covering  West 
Scranton  for  the  News. 


Ferdinand  Fisher,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  resigned  to 
take  the  city  editorship  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post.  Mr.  Fisher  has  been 
news  editor  of  the  Chicago  American, 
managing  editor  of  the  Toledo  Times 
and  connected  with  Denver  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  papers. 


The  Rev.  Irwin  St.  George  Tucker, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Socialist 
forum  in  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  church 
in  New  York,  has  gone  to  Chicago  to 
he  managing  editor  of  the  Christian 
Socialist. 


Parker  F.  Sherwin,  a  newspaperman 
"f  Spokane,  has  joined  the  cavalry  pa¬ 
trol  along  the  Mexican  border  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent.  He  carries 
letters  to  General  Mercado,  “Pancho” 
\'illa  and  General  Emilio  Castillo,  rebel 
>  fficers  operating  in  the  northern 
tates  of  Mexico.  In  case  no  radical 
action  is  taken  by  the  United  States 


Congress  and  the  American  troops  re¬ 
main  inactive  through  the  summer 
Sherwin  expects  to  go  into  the  held 
with  the  rebel  army  ot  Mexico. 


M.  W.  Connolly,  managing  editor  of 
the  Memphis  News  Scimitar,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  President  A.  F. 
Herman,  of  the  Mississippi  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  to  deliver  the  annual  oration 
at  the  next  meeting  of  that  body,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Jackson  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  May.  Mr.  Connolly  has 
selected  as  his  subject,  “The  Mission 
of  the  Press.’’ 


James  Petty  has  left  the  Colville 
(Wash.)  Examiner  to  take  a  position 
at  the  State  Training  School  at  Che- 
halis.  Mr.  Petty  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  for  years  his  familiar  title 
has  been  “King  of  the  Kids.’’ 


Zenas  Deer,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Bishop  (Tex.)  News,  will  be  a 
candidate  for  the  mayorality  in  the 
April  elections. 


Edward  E.  Whiting,  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  Record,  addressed  the 
class  on  news  reporting  and  writing  at 
Boston  University  last  week. 


Walter  Berry,  formerly  with  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has 
become  managing  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun. 


Charles  W.  Townsley  has  resigned 
from  the  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  to  become  vice-president 
of  the  Chambers’  Advertising  Agency. 
Mr.  Townsley  was  at  one  time  with  the 
mail  order  house  of  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.  Subsequently  he  was  with  Lord 
&  Thomas,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Newton  McConnel,  widely  known  as 
a  cartoonist  on  the  Toronto  News,  has 
resigned  after  ten  years  service,  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  free  lancers.  He 
has  published  three  series  of  cartoons 
in  book  form.  These  are  “Thirty-two 
Years  in  the  Saddle,’’  “The  Laurier 
Circus  Touring  the  \\'est’’  and  “The 
Autonomy  Campaign.’’ 


Lucius  E.  Humphrey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  copy  staff  of  the 
Denver  Times.  He  was  formerly  witn 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 


IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

Paul  E.  Moore,  who  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Nation  last  week,  will 
continue  as  a  contributing  editor  to 
the  Post  and  the  Nation.  He  has  been 
succeeded  as  editor  by  Harold  DeWolf 
Fuller,  formerly  Mr.  Moore’s  associate 
editor.  Stroniley  Went  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  new  associate  editor. 


It  is  reported  that  C.  L.  Edson  wdll 
soon  succeed  Willard  Huntington 
Wright  as  conductor  of  the  “Always 
in  Good  Humor’’  column  in  the  Even¬ 
ing  Mail.  Mr.  Wright  got  F.  P.  A.’s 
job  last  New  Year’s. 


A1  Copeland,  athletic  expert  of  the 
Times,  sailed  on  the  New  York  yester¬ 
day  for  Austria,  where  he  will  coach 
the  Austrian  athletes  for  the  next 
Olympic  games,  to  be  held  in  Berlin 
in  1916.  _ 


Charles  F.  Spear,  financial  editor  of 
the  Evening  Mail,  has  gone  to  Europe 
for  a  five  months’  tour.  William  H. 
Stephens  will  have  charge  of  his  de¬ 
partment  during  his  absence. 


Grantland  Rice  will  leave  the  Even¬ 
ing  Mail  service  in  January,  1915,  to 
become  baseball  expert  on  the  Tribune. 
The  contract  was  signed  this  week. 


Lawrence  W.  Keyes,  for  the  last  four 
years  circulation  manager  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Daily  Standard, 
was  entertained  by  Bridgeport  news- 
iContinued  on  page  824). 


Ad  Insert  Bill  Passes  Senate. 

The  Murtaugh-Adler  bill,  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
at  Albany  on  Thursday.  It  aims  at  check¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  certain  newsdealers 
and  merchants  of  inserting  unauthorized 
advertising  matter  into  newspapers  for 
delivery  to  readers.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly  last  week.  The  bill  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Gov.  Glynn. 


PUBUSHER’S  NOTICE. 

Advertising  Rates :  Display,  15  cents  per 
agate  line;  25  per  cent,  discount  on  yearly 
contracts.  Classified,  1  cent  per  word. 

Tbe  Editor  and  Publisher  can  be  tound  on 
sale  each  week  at  tbe  following  newsstands : 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing,  Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  street. 
Manning's  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33 
Park  Row  ;  Tbe  Woolworth  Building,  Times 
Building,  Forty- second  street  and  Broadway, 
at  basement  entrance  to  Subway ;  Brentano's 
Book  Store,  Twenty -sixth  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  and  Mack's,  opposite  Macy's  on 
Thirty-fourth  street. 

Philadelphia — L.  Q.  Rau,  7th  and  Chest¬ 
nut  streets. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  B.  Trenis,  511 
Fourteenth  street,  N.  W. 

Chicago — Morris  Book  Shop,  71  East  Adams 
street ;  Post  Office  News  Qo.,  Monroe  street. 

Cleveland — Sebroeder's  News  Store,  Su¬ 
perior  street,  opposite  Post  Office. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co.,  69  Darned 

San  Francisco — R.  j.  Bidwell  Co.,  742 
Market  Street. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISI.N'G  MANAGER  WANTED. 

Experienced  man  to  take  complete  charge 
of  securing  advertising  for  new  magazine 
which  has  already  secured  large  circulation 
with  heavy  increase  certain  immediately. 

Magazine  unique  and  offers  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  competent  advertising  man. 
Right  man  may  invest  if  desired,  but  this 
not  essential.  Reply  by  letter  stating  experi¬ 
ence  and  terms.  Replies  confidential.  Room 
117,  45  Broadway,  New  York. 


We  need  an  aggressive,  wide  awake,  edi¬ 
torial  man — a  live  wire  executive  to  take 
charge  of  our  room  in  the  capacity  of  man¬ 
aging  editor — we  will  pay  a  fair  price  to 
the  right  man.  He  must  know  “the  game" — 
moreover,  how  to  handle  men. 

We  want  the  man  who  knows  how  to  plan 
the  day's  work  and  is  sober  and  industrious. 

Our  proposition  is  a  six  day  evening  in  an 
Eastern  town  of  about  60,(100.  There  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  D  1207,  Care  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  salary  expected. 


AWESTismaii  iaw 


Chicago  —  New  Y  ork  —  Phila- 
THE  BLACK  delphia,  for  20  years  the  coal 
DIAMOND  trades'  leading  jotimal.  Write 
for  rates. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


Automobile  monthly  doing  about  $80,000 
gross  business  can  be  bought  for  $.')().000  with 
reasonable  terms  to  responsible  parties. 
Owner  desires  to  retire  from  publishing 
business.  Box  D  212,  care  The  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


HIGH-GRADE  NEWSPAPER  PROPER¬ 
TIES  bought  and  sold.  O.  E.  BARROWS, 
141  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DAILY  NEWS 
Reports  for  evening  papers,  advance  news  mall 
service,  special  and  Chicago  news,  stereotype 
plates,  Otic,  per  page.  YARD'S  NEWS  BU¬ 
REAU.  167  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models,  bought  and  sold.  Complete  line 
of  Printers'  machinery  and  supplies  on  hand 
for  immediate  shipment. 

RICH  &  McLEAN, 

51  Clift  St.,  New  York. 


BOOST  YOUR  CIRCULATION.  My  special 
circulation  campaigns  will  bring  thousands  ot 
subscribers  on  merits  of  your  paper.  The 
kind  that  stay  and  pay.  Tends  reasonable. 
W.  Clement  Moore,  Circulation  Specialist, 
New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


Wanted,  articles  for  Women’s  Magazine. 
Page  in  newspaper ;  also  one  caricatural  sub¬ 
ject  per  week,  sporting  essays  and  general 
news  of  sporting  life  ;  also  original  personal 
anecdotes  and  humorous  articles,  oddities  of 
country  life.  Payment  made  sixty  days  after 
acceptance :  no  notice  given  ot  same.  Sup¬ 
plement  Publishing  Company.  Box  D1220. 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


buys  prosperous  Iowa  weekly  and 
real  estate.  $2,000  cash  necessary. 
Real  estate  worth  $1,500.  A  one 
man  property  which  returns  owner 
$2,500  annu^ly  for  personal  effort 
and  investment.  Proposition  J.  B. 

€.  1.  FILIEB 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  will 
cost  Ic.  per  Word;  Display,  15o.  per  Agate 
Line. 


Advertising  man  wants  position  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  or  solicitor  on  good  daily, 
several  years  experience.  Best  of  references. 
Now  advertising  manager  on  daily.  Address 
P.  7011,  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Wanted  position  as  circulation  manager  on 
good,  live  daily.  Eight  years  experience ; 
can  get  the  business  and  the  $$  for  it.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Get  Busy,"  814V4  Market  street.  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 


DO  YOU  REALLY  WANT  BrUSlNESS? 

The  writer,  who  has  had  seventeen  years 
of  actual  experience  closing  contracts  with 
large  advertisers,  is  open  lor  any  good  propo¬ 
sition,  either  large  newspaper  or  Trade 
paper.  To  the  Publisher  who  is  willing  to 
pay  what  those  kind  of  services  are  worth 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  demonstrate  that  1 
can  deliver  the  goods.  Address  D  1194,  care 
of  the  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  (36)  sixteen 
years  newspaper  and  department  store  ex¬ 
perience.  Copy  and  display  expert  able  to 
talk  all  retail  lines.  Resourceful,  energetic, 
“don't  need  to  be  told”  business  builder. 
Seeks  entire  charge  advertising  department 
growing  publication.  Willing  to  pay  lor  re¬ 
sults.  New  York  interview.  L.  H.  Cortright, 
St.  John,  Canada. 


Young  man,  three  years  experience  in  all 
branches,  wishes  situation  with  afternoon 
paper  in  city.  References.  D  1214,  care 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


WANTED — Position  as  circulation  iaa>> 
tger  or  superintendent  of  city  delivery.  Can 
build  up  city  route*.  Experienced.  Oooi 

reierences  furnished.  No  joo  hunter.  JAMES 
.MARCH,  Box  224,  Washington,  Pa. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
or 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Have  you  an  opening  lor  a  Circulation 
Manager  that  is  a  real  live  wire?  35  years 
old,  with  twenty  (20)  years’  circulation  ex¬ 
perience  on  three  (3)  of  the  leading  Metrop¬ 
olis  Newspapers  in  America,  in  every  ca¬ 
pacity  from  Newsboy  to  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  At  present  with  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  as  Circulation  Promoter,  whose  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased  30,000  copies  during 
the  past  six  months.  Absolutely  guarantee 
big  circulation  results  for  any  newspaper  in 
the  country.  Realize  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  down  expenses  and  get  the  business  at 
lowest  possible  cost — and  without  the  use 
of  premiums  or  contests  of  any  kind.  Will 
go  any  place  and  start  in  for  $50.00  per 
week. 

Can  furnish  the  best  of  reference,  as  to 
ability  and  character.  Address  X.  Y.  Z.. 
Box  1216,  care  The  EMitor  and  Publisher. 


YOU  NEED  A  MAN 

One  who  can  take  charge  of  your  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  and  make  it  grow  faster. 
AN  ADVERTISING  MAN  with  experience, 
initiative  and  reliability.  This  I  have  to 
offer  to  the  publisher  who  can  use  the  serv¬ 
ices  ot  a  trained  ADVERTISING  MAN  with 
ability  to  write  copy  and  devise  and  execute 
practical  sales  methods.  THIS  ADVBR- 
'TISEMENT  is  directed  to  any  executive  who 
has  an  opening,  or  to  the  few  who  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  MAKE  an  opening  tor  such 
a  man.  Address  T.  A.  Brown,  care  Moulton, 
519  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

A  clean  cut  and  successful  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  with  seven  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  capable  as  copy  writer  or  manager,' 
seeks  change  of  position  May  Ist.  Address' 
D  1221,  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


GOSS.  Three  Deck,  seven  Col.  Straight 
Line  Perfecting  Press,  with  Color  attain¬ 
ment  and  Stereotype  Equipment,  4  to  24 
pages  latest  model,  practically  new,  great 
bargain.  Tbe  Typesetting  M'achlnery  Com¬ 
pany,  1243  S.  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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INACCURATE  REPORTS 


New  York  Papers  at  Great  Variance 
in  Estimating  Number  of  St.  Pat¬ 
rick  Day  Marchers — U.  S.  Army 
Standard  Rule — Correspondent  De¬ 
plores  Lack  of  Efficiency  in  Col¬ 
lecting  News — Comparative  Study. 

New  York,  March  18,  1914. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

Let  us  again  consider  the  salient  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  editorial  organizations  of 
New  York  daily  newspapers.  Let  us,  in 
kindliness,  call  this  weakness  Lack  of 
thoroughness. 

On  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  the  representa¬ 
tive  Irish  marching  organizations,  mili¬ 
tary  and  other  kind,  paraded  in  New 
York,  upon  the  Fifth  avenue  pavement. 
The  New  World  reported  that  this 
parade  “Took  only  fifty  minutes  to  pass 
the  Cathedral.”  I,  myself,  had  sta¬ 
tioned  a  competent  witness  with  watch 
to  time  the  marching.  This  witness  re¬ 
ported  that  the  parade  was  one  hour  and 
ten  minutes  in  passing  a  stationary 
point.  ■ 

According  to  the  World’s  timing,  and 
using  the  standard  rule  for  estimating 
the  number  of  marching  bodies,  which 
rule  has  been  used  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  the  state  militias  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  at  least,  there  were  less  than 
5,000  men  according  to  the  World’s 
count,  and  a  little  more  than  5,000  to 
the  timing  of  my  agent. 

STANDARD  ARMY  RULE. 

The  rule  is  stated  informally  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Military  men  marching  in 

parade  through  city  streets,  formed  in 
platoons  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-three 
abreast,  pass  a  given  point  on  the  line 
of  march  at  the  average  rate  of  6,000 
per  hour.  Civilian  lx)dies  rarely  march 
faster  than  4,000  an  hour. 

The  New  York  W’orld,  one  year  ago, 
reporting  the  parade  of  the  \\  Oman 
Suffragists,  recognized  this  rule,  and 
thereby  became,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  Llnited  States  to  obtain  this  ex¬ 
quisite  bit  of  kindergarten  knowledge. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  misreport- 
ing  of  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  parade: 

It  began  with  the  advance  stories. 
On  March  15,  the  Times  printed  a  head¬ 
line — “25,000  Irish  to  Parade;”  on  the 
same  day  the  Press  had  “25,000  Ex¬ 
pected  in  St.  Patrick’s  Day  Parade.” 
The  Evening  World’s  advance  “Pro¬ 
gram”  had  this :  “2  P.  M.  Sharp — 

Grand  Marshal  Eugene  J.  Flood  will 
start  25,000  Irishmen  on  parade.” 

The  articles  under  the  above  head¬ 
lines  stated  that  Roderick  J.  Kennedy, 
chairman  of  the  parade  committee,  had 
given  out  the  figures.  No  word  of 
doubt  nor  of  explanation  was  written 
by  the  reporters.  Presumably,  the  re¬ 
porters  did  not  know  that  25,000  men, 
marching  past  at  the  rate  of  4,000  an 
hour,  would  take  more  than  six  hours 
to  pass  the  reviewing  stand,  and  what 
provision  was  made  for  Cardinal  Far¬ 
ley  and  Governor  Glynn  and  Mayor 
Mitchel,  who  would  have  to  stand  up  six 
hours  with  their  hats  off  in  the  open? 
Wasn’t  there  a  story  in  that  question 
and  wouldn’t  the  public  have  liked  to 
know? 

VARIANT  PRESS  REPORTS. 

Also,  let  it  be  known  that  25.000  men, 
all  civilians  except  the  69th  Regiment, 
N.  G.,  N.  Y.  (the  regiment  has  about 
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1,000  men),  each  man  marching  three 
miles  an  hour,  would  form  a  column  18 
miles  long.  Who  though  of  that,  in 
the  offices  of  the  Times,  the  Press  and 
the  Evening  World? 

Let  me  quote  from  the  regular  print¬ 
ed  report,  after  the  parade: 

Evening  Journal — “35,000  Celts  Pass 
in  Review  Before  Cardinal  Farley,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Glynn  and  the  Mayor.” 

Globe — “One  Hundred  and  three  pa¬ 
triotic,  benevolent  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions  constituted  the  paraders,  estimated 
to  number  more  than  50,000.” 

Evening  W’orld — “It  is  hard  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  number  of  men  in  line  in  a  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  parade  because  of  the 
optimistic  spirit  of  the  Grand  Marshal 
and  his  aides,  but  Major  Eugene  Flood, 
who  was  in  charge  today,  said  that 
more  than  20,000  followed  the  police 
escort  up  the  avenue.” 

The  Evening  Sun,  the  Mail,  the  Even¬ 
ing  Post  and  the  Evening  Telegram  did 
not  print  their  estimates. 

American — “Under  smiling  skies,  15,- 
000  sons  of  Ireland  marched  yesterday 
in  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  Parade.” 

Tribune — “More  than  15,000  men 
united  in  one  gorgeous,  chromatic  array 
that  marched  up  Fifth  Avenue  between 
dense  crowds  of  cheering  thousands.” 

The  Herald  refrained  from  figuring 
and  so  did  the  Times  and  Press,  with 
commendable  discretion,  their  night 
editors  having  before  them  the  “25,000” 
of  their  advance  stories. 

N.  Y.  world's  story. 

Now  for  the  bold  type  face  story: 

The  New  York  World — “It’s  custo¬ 
mary  and  in  accordance  with  tradition 
to  say  invariably  that  there  were  30,000 
Irishmen  in  line  for  the  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  Parade.  But  here  goes  a  prece¬ 
dent.  There  was  nothing  like  that 
number.  The  parade  took  only  fifty 
minutes  to  pass  the  Cathedral,  and  that 
included  several  halts  of  a  couple  of 
minutes.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  number 
of  marchers  would  place  them  at  about 
9,000  or  10,000.” 

I  regret  that  the  World  did  not  tell 
the  whole  truth.  The  managing  editor 
of  the  World  knows  that  if  his  re¬ 
porter’s  timing  was  correct,  a  “fair” 
estimate  would  be  5,000.  The  W'orld 
began  its  reform  a  year  ago,  when  its 
managing  editor  sent  men  with  “count¬ 
ing  machines”  to  count  the  number  of 
women  in  the  Woman’s  parade.  It  did 
state  the  exact  number — about  9,500, 
when  other  papers  reported  as  high  as 
35,000  and  one  paper  had  40,000. 

Some  will  say  that  nobody  is  harmed 
by  the  misreporting  of  parades,  and  the 
miscounting  of  bodies  of  men  who 
gather  in  places  for  united  action,  or 
united  entertainment  of  any  kind. 

Is  nobody  harmed?  Are  you  not 
cheating,  you  who  publish  newspapers 
and  print  untruths,  even  about  such 
little  things  as  parades? 

Again  let  us  consider:  Why  is  it 
that  the  charge  is  being  seriously  made 
by  able  men  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness — meaning  the  business  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  printing  news — is  the  one  great 
branch  of  modern  industrialism  which 
has  not  advanced  in  efficiency? 

The  Profession  of  Journalism  —  a 
keen,  fine,  vivid  title  phrase — needs  not 
professional  after  dinner  orators,  nor 
platitudinarian  defenders  of  another 
kind.  It  does  need  Ideas  and  new  ideals. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  schools  of 
Journalism. 

PHILIP  R.  DILLON, 
Managing  Editor,  American  Penman. 


23d  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ad  Lectures. 

E.  H.  Schulz:,  of  the  J.  H.  McGraw 
Publishing  Co.,  delivered  an  interesing 
lecture  on  “Writing  a  Business  Let¬ 
ter”  before  the  23rd  St.  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
March  11.  The  lecturer  last  week  was 
Harry  Tipper,  sales  manager  of  the 
Texas  company,  who  talked  on  “The 
Efficiency  of  Personality.”  On  April 
1.  the  graduates  will  give  their  annual 
dinner  at  the  Marborough-Blenheim, 
Broadway  and  35th  St.,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  the  speakers  will  be  A.  G.  Monagle, 
sales  manager  of  the  Franco-American 
Food  Co.,  and  John  Clyde  Oswald,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American  Printer. 


“STAGE”  AND  REAL  REPORTERS. 


Barrymore  Points  Out  Difference  Be¬ 
tween  the  Two  Individuals. 

John  Barrymore,  in  a  recent  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
explains  the  difference  between  a  “stage” 
reporter  and  the  real  variety.  A  stage 
reporter  carries  “a  red  leather  note 
book,”  but  the  real  reporter  never  does. 
Mr.  Barrymore  ought  to  know  because 
he  was  once  an  illustrator  on  a  New 
York  evening  paper  and  lost  his  job 
because  of  a  row  with  his  chief  about 
a  cartoon. 

The  actor  continues: 

“I  consider  the  greatest  portrayer  of 
a  newspaper  man  reported  on  the  Am¬ 
erican  stage  todajf  is  Richard  B’ennett,  to 
whose  direction  as  well  as  talent  I 
may  tribute  herewith.  Dick  was  cast 
for  the  role  of  a  newsoaper  man  in 
“The  Other  Girl.”  He  entered  by  one 
door,  rerhained  in  sight  ten  seconds 
and  made  his  exit  speedily  through 
the  other  door.  And  there  is  the  secret 
of  success  for  any  actor  when  he  is 
cast  for  a  ‘journalist.’ 

“For  dramatic  purposes  unwonted 
dignity  is  lent  to  the  ‘journalist’  who 
is  invariably  backed  up  by  a  great 
government,  in  most  instances  the 
United  States.  You  remember  the  story 
of  O.  Henry  in  which  a  newspaper  man 
finds  himself  in  difficulties  in  a  South 
American  city.  He  is  driven  to  the 
expedient  of  declaring  himself  to  be 
backed  up  by  the  Government  of  ‘the 
Confederate  States  of  America,’  and 
is  released  when  he  pulls  a  lot  of 
bombast  about  having  his  government 
rescue  him  with  a  battleship  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  your  average 
newspaper  man  is  not  backed  up  by 
anything.  In  some  sorry  instances,  alas, 
not  even  by  his  own  paper.” 


Sale  of  Lawrence  Sun. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — William  Jewett  re¬ 
cently  sold  the  American  and  Sun  to 
John  P.  S.  Mahoney.  The  paper  was 
established  in  1855  and  issues  morning, 
afternoon  and  Sunday  editions.  A 
Massachusetts  corporation  will  be  formed 
to  take  over  the  property  and  continue 
the  publication  of  the  paper. 


For  Your  Financial  Page 

A  concise  weekly  summary  of 
BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL 
CONDITIONS  in  the  United 
States,  compiled  from  reports  of 
special  correspondents  in  all  the 
important  trade  centers. 

Now  used  by  twenty  prominent  dailies,  unth  a 
combined  circulation  of  over  a  million  and  a  half. 

Write  S.  Cousins,  Editor, 
“The  American  Banker,”  420  East  149th 
Street,  New  York,  for  information. 


OVER  300  EDITORS 

used  our 

National  Good  Roads  Day 

editorial  this  week.  I  help  editors.  Write  for 
particulars. 

BRUCE  W.  ULSH 

Prestige  Builder  Wabash,  Indiana 


MOST  CONVENIENT 

News  matrix  service  in  the  market  —  saves 
time,  patience,  money. 

Central  Preee  Association,  Cleveland 


The  Philadelphia  Press 

mat  service — it’s  great — 8  pages 
of  high  grade  features  —  the  out¬ 
put  of  one  of  the  best  organiz¬ 
ations  in  the  country. 

WOMEN’S  WORLD  OF  WORK  j 
Between  Season  Gowns  • 

j 

Problems  of  Everyday  Life.  A  i 
Helpful  Page  for  the  Housewife,  i 
Finances  of  the  Family.  To  6t' | 
Happy  and  Healthy.  { 

You  see  how  they  run !  ; 

Send  for  sample  pages.  I 


World  Color  Printing  Co.  ! 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  I 

EstabUshed  1900  R.  S.  Grable,  Mgr.  j 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

General  Ofiicei,  World  Bld|.,  New  York 


Pony  Reports 

BY  TELEPHONE 

Day  or  Night 


All  the  news  up  to  press  time. 

For  rate*  and  detail*  write  to 

International  News  Service 

200  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Have  You  Seen  the  Proofs? 

Newspaper  Feature  Service  announced  more 
than  a  month  ago  that  it  had  organised 
THE  STRONGEST  GROUP  OF 
NEWSPAPER  FEATURES  UNDER 
THE  CONTROL  OF  A  SELLING 
SYNDICATE.  Sample  proofs  are  now 
ready  to  substantiate  this  announce¬ 
ment.  If  you  have  not  seen  these 
proofs,  and  if  you  really  want  the 
strongest  circulation-making  asset  avail¬ 
able  for  daily  ^d  Sunday  newspapers, 
communicate  with 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG.  Maoagar 
41  Park  Row  Now  York  City 


3  Daily  Comics 

Scoop,  Foot  of  Fun,  Daily  Laugh 


The  International  Syndicate 

Features  for  Newspapers,  BalHmM’e,  Md. 


PREPARE  FOR  BASE  BALL  SEASON 

BY  THE  USE  OF  THE 

FLEXITYPE  DRY  MAT 

you  will  be  enabled  to  carry  the  story  of  the  game  to  the  las^lay.  char  gin  '  “.leads'  asoiten 
as  desired  and  to  start  your  press  with  TWO  PLATES  WITHIN  3  MINUTES  from  the 
time  the  last  line  is  placed  into  the  form 

THE  FLEXITYPE  CO. 

1570  WEST  3rd  STREET,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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new  woods  for  pulp. 

Forest  Service  Expert  Outlines  Ad¬ 
justment  in  Timber  Industry  thsit 
Will  Increase  Supply  of  Paper. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
in  New  York  Raphael  Zon,  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Forest  Service,  delivered  a 
highly  interesting  and  authoritative  ad¬ 
dress  on  “P'erestry  and  the  Pulp  Indus- 
trv.”  Mr.  Zon  said  in  part; 

'"The  use  of  wood  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  has  been  constantly  on 
the  increase,  and  as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  there  is  no  other  sub¬ 
stitute  that  will  take  the  place  of  wood 
in  pulp  and  paper  making.  No  other 
p'.aU  can  be  grown  on  such  a  large  scale, 
nor  in  such  adverse  climates  nor  on  such 
p  )or,  rocky  soils  as  our  northeastern 
spruce,  hemlock  and  balsam,  which  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry. 

"Within  the  last  decade  alone,  from 
1899  to  1909,  the  use  of  wood  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  has  increased  from 
two  to  four  million  cords  annually,  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent;  this  use  is 
bmnd  to  increase  in  the  future,  though 
probably  not  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
past. 

RELATION  OF  PULP  TO  TIMBER  SUPPLY. 

"The  future  of  the  pulp  industry  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  future  of  the 
timber  supply  in  this  country,  especially 
that  of  the  Northeastern  and  Lake 
States.  TTiere  is  still  another  tie  that 
binds  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  to  the 
production  of  timl^r.  At  the  present 
economic  condition  prevailing  in  the 
country,  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  utilization  of  the  forest  for 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture  and  its  use 
for  lumber. 

"Is,  however,  the  supply  itself  sufficient 
to  meet  the  enormous  demand  for  pulp 
wood  in  the  future,  and  what  are  likely 
to  be  the  changes  in  this  gradual  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  demand  to  the  supply? 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
stand  of  woods  chiefly  used  for  pulp  is 
130,000,000,000  board  feet;  of  this  50,- 
000,000,000  board  feet  is  spruce,  75,000,- 
0(X),000  board  feet  hemlock,  and  5,000,- 
000,000  board  feet  balsam  fir.  These 
three  species  are  now  being  cut  for  both 
pulp  wood  and  lumber  at  a  rate  that 
should  exhaust  the  entire  stand  in  about 
25  years,  not  counting  the  growth  of 
new  timber  on  one  hand  nor  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  it  on  the  other. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  PRODUCTION. 

"This  discouraging  outlook,  however, 
is  not  so  black  as  it  seems.  First,  some 
new  growth  is  added  on  every  year. 
Even  assuming  that  the  increment  on 
the  130,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  tim¬ 
ber  is  only  lyi  per  cent.,  that  would 
mean  an  annual  increment  of  about  2,- 
000,000,000  feet,  or  4,000,000  cords,  pro¬ 
vided  the  forest  area  occupied  by  this 
timber  is  not  being  actually  devastated. 
Considering,  therefore,  the  entire  spruce- 
bearing  land  of  the  Northeast  and  the 
Lake  States,  there  is  just  enough  timber 
produced  every  year  to  maintain  the 
present  demand  for  pulp  wood.  The 
pulp  industry,  however,  is  not  the  only 
one  that  lays  claim  on  this  increment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lumberman  still 
uses  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
cut  of  spruce,  hemlock  and  balsam  for 
lumber.  Small  as  this  increment  is,  still 
it  contributes  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
present  stand. 

“The  adjustment  between  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  pulp  wood  and  the  de¬ 
creasing  supply  of  such  woods  as  spruce 
and  poplar  which,  until  recently,  were 
the  staple  woods  used,  takes  place  in  the 
use  of  new  kinds  of  woods. 

“Balsam,  which  in  1907  had  an  output 
of  44,000  cords,  in  1909  sprang  up  to 
95,000  cords.  Pine  with  79,000  cords  in 
1907,  went  up  to  91,000  in  1909.  White 
fir,  which  was  not  even  listed  in  1907, 
furnished  57,000  cords  in  1909.  These 
woods  have  not  yet  assumed  very  large 
proportions  in  production,  but  their  en¬ 
trance  and  rapid  increase  is  significant. 
Another  point  equally  important  is  that 
they  are  fairly  well  distributed  for  the 


F.  W.  GALBRAITH. 

Mayor  of  Red  Deer,  Alta.,  and  Editor  of  the  Red  Deer  Advocate. 


convenience  of  the  pulp  industry,  and 
that  their  supply  is  large. 

new  woods  available. 

“The  bringing  of  these  woods  into  the 
field  materially  adds  to  the  pulp  supply. 
And  their  introduction  leads  to  this  in¬ 
quiry:  Are  there  not  other  woods  just 
as  available  for  pulp,  the  introduction  of 
which  would  still  further  extend  the 
available  supply?  Without  any  ques¬ 
tion  there  are  a  number  of  such  woods. 
If  we  can  use  jack  pine,  we  can  also  use 
lodgepole  pine,  the  fibre  of  which  is 
known  to  be  good  and  the  stand  of 
which  is  enormous.  We  can  also  use 
Engelmann  spruce  and  alpine  fir,  which 
occupy  nearly  the  same  range  as  lodge- 
pole  pine  and  white  fir  in  the  Rockies 
and  the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Mountains. 
If,  as  experience  shows,  we  can  use 
white  fir,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
we  may  use  other  firs  of  the  Western 
States — lowland  fir,  amabilis  fir  and 
noble  fir,  which  occur  in  rather  great 
abundance.  Other  woods  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  but  enough  have  been  cited  to 
show  the  possibilities  in  this  direction. 

“Aside  from  the  new  woods  that  are 
coming  into  use,  there  is  still  another 
tendency  which  is  becoming  marked  in 
the  pulp  industry;  namely,  the  use  of 
slab  wood  and  other  mill  waste.  Spruce 
and  hemlock  supply  most  of  this  mate¬ 
rial,  while  the  remainder  was  chiefly 
pine.  What  utilization  there  has  been  is, 
therefore,  of  a  class  of  material  of 
which  an  enormous  supply  exists.  There 
will  be  no  limit  to  the  movement  on  ac¬ 
count  of  supply.  It  is  far  in  excess  of 
all  immediate  requirements. 

USE  OF  MILL  WASTE. 

“While  many  other  woods  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  a  place  in  the  making  of 
pulp  and  paper,  and  mill  waste  will  add 
considerably  to  the  available  supply  of 
pulp  wood,  yet  it  is  of  vital  importance 
for  the  pulp  industry  to  have  large 


spruce  forests.  Therefore,  hand  in 
hand,  with  the  increasing  use  of  new 
woods,  and  the  greater  utilization  of 
the  waste  product  of  our  sawmills,  there 
must  also  go  on  the  improvement  of  the 
present  spruce-bearing  area.  Not  mere¬ 
ly  protection  from  fires  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  the  young  growth,  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  closer  utilization  of  the  present 
timber,  but  an  actual  increase  of  the  for¬ 
est  area,  reforestation  of  the  denuded 
and  burned-over  land. 

“To  sum  up:  If  the  adjustment  of  the 
pulp  industry  to  the  wood  supply  will 
take  place  along  the  lines  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  sketch  out  here,  there  would 
eventually  be  brought  about  material 
changes  in  the  industry.  • 

“In  the  first  place,  it  will  cause  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  industry  beyond  the  re¬ 
gions  now  chiefly  occupied.  Secondly, 
the  adjustment  will  necessitate  consid¬ 
erable  change  in  the  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Thirdly,  it  will  inevitably  mean 
a  closer  coalition  between  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  and  the  lumber  industry.” 

MISSOURI  JOURNALISM  WEEK. 

Will  Be  Observed  May  18  to  21  at 
Columbia,  the  University  Seat. 

Journalism  Week  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  will  be  observed  this  year 
during  the  week  of  May  18-22.  Walter 
Williams,  dean  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  who  is  now  on  a  trip  around  the 
world,  will  return  home  in  time  to  direct 
the  exercises.  His  address  on  “Journal¬ 
ism  Around  the  World”  will  be  one  of 
the  features  of  the  meeting. 

Among  the  speakers  who  have  already 
accepted  invitations  to  speak  to  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  Missouri  dur¬ 
ing  Journalism  Week  are:  Joseph  Medill 
McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune:  Mrs.  Joseph  Medill  McCor¬ 
mick,  John  A.  Sleicher,  of  Leslie’s 


Weekly;  E.  E'.  Cutter,  of  the  .Associated 
Press;  Governor  James  M.  Cox,  of 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Meriwether  Gil¬ 
mer  (Dorothy  Dix),  of  New  York; 
Thomas  Dreier,  author,  editor  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising;  W.  J.  Pilkington,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Merchants  Trade  Journal ; 
Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Magazine;  T.  W.  LeQuatte,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Successful  E'arm- 
ing,  and  severe!  other  leaders  in  the  va¬ 
rious  fields  of  journalism,  advertising 
and  publishing. 

The  Missouri  Press  Association  and 
the  Missouri  Associated  Afternoon 
Dailies,  one  of  the  newer  associations  in 
Missouri  journalism,  will  hold  sessions 
at  Columbia  during  the  week. 

MAYOR  AND  EDITOR  GALBRAITH 

Red  Deer  Advocates’  Owner  Is  a  Ver¬ 
satile  and  Public-Spirited  Citizen. 

An  editor  in  these  days  doesn’t 
amount  to  much  unless  he  does  some¬ 
thing  else  besides  edit  new'spapers.  He’s 
got  to  be  versatile — be  able  to  lecture 
on  the  referendum  and  recall  proposi¬ 
tion  and  fill  an  important  public  office 
without  provoking  serious  criticism. 

F.  W.  Galbraith,  who  edits  and  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Red  Deer  (Alta)  Advocate, 
is  the  kind  of  an  editor  worth  knowing. 
In  the  first  place  he  is  mayor  of  the 
town  of  Red  Deer,  which  has  a  com¬ 
mission  form  of  government.  It  was 
only  six  years  ago  that  'Mr.  Galbraith 
first  struck  the  town.  Yet  today  he  is 
first  citizen.  He  was  born  in  Guelph, 
Ontario,  and  started  his  career  as  office 
boy  in  the  Mercury  office.  For  twenty- 
three  years  he  did  newspaper  work  on 
the  Mercury  and  finally  became  one 
of  its  owners.  In  1906  he  went  west  and 
finally  came  to  anchor  at  Red  Deer, 
where  he  hoped  the  climate  would  bene¬ 
fit  his  wife’s  health. 

Mr.  Galbraith  runs  a  good  newspaper 
and  makes  a  good  mayor.  He  is  some¬ 
times  called  a  socialist  because  of  his 
views  on  public  utilities,  and  the  rights 
of  labor.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the 
shining  lights  of  Alberta. 

SYRACUSE  PAPER  CELEBRATES. 

Seventy-fifth  Anniverzary  of  Journal 
Observed  in  a  Fitting  Manner. 

The  Syracuse  Journal  was  seventy- 
five  years  old  on  March  20.  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  celebrated  by  the  publication 
of  an  excellent  historical  edition  and  by 
a  banquet  for  the  Journal  family  at  the 
Onondaga  hotel.  Tbe  Syracuse  Journal 
was  founded  by  Silas  F.  Smith  as  a 
weekly  edition  on  March  20,  1838,  and 
the  daily  was  first  published  on  July  4, 
1844.  Nothwithstanding  that  the  plant 
was  three  times  destroyed  by  fire  not 
an  edition  of  the  paper  has  been  missed. 

The  Journal  has  had  a  long  and  hon¬ 
ored  career,  and  has  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  life  of  Syracuse.  It  made 
the  greatest  gains  in  its  history  in  the 
last  ten  years  under  the  management  of 
Harvey  D.  Burrill.  During  that  time 
the  circulation  was  increased  from 
7,(X)0  to  more  than  40,000  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  has  trebled.  The 
Journal  now  has  one  of  the  best  plants 
in  the  country. 

At  the  banquet  Harvey  D.  Burrill 
acted  as  toastmaster.  A  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  presentation  of  a  dia¬ 
mond  pin  to  the  president,  Louis  Will, 
by  the  directors  of  the  paper.  Mr. 
Will  is  the  Progressive  Mayor  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Other  speakers  were  Thomas  M. 
Gafney,  Prof.  William  K.  Wickes, 
Stanley  G.  Smith,  Franklin  H.  Chase 
and  John  Budd,  foreign  representative 
of  the  Journal. 

Post  Office  Holds  Up  Moose  Paper. 

The  Post  Office  Denartment  has  in¬ 
formed  the  Progressive  News  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  that  its  application  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  second-class  mail  matter 
would  have  to  be  held  up  until  the  name 
of  the  paper  was  changed  to  eliminate 
the  word  News.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
postal  authorities  that  confusion  might 
result  from  the  use  of  the  word  News, 
which  is  already  used  in  the  title  of  the 
Charlotte  News. 
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'T'HE  same  high  standards 

^  that  prevail  in  the  new*  columns 
of  the  Shaffer  newspaper*  also 
govern  their  advertising  columns. 

THE  CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
(Evaninc  Dailr) 

I  INDIANAPOUS  STAR 

M  Xk  \  (Momins  Dailr  »><1  Sunday) 

TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 

I  Ml  (Morninc  Daily  and  Sunday) 

/munciestar 

\  CMoming  Daily  and  Sunday) 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 

(Mominc  Daily  and  Sunday) 

THE  DENVER  TIMES 

(ETenin*  Daily) 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

(Morning  Daily  and  Sunday) 

The  Shaffer  Group 

Clean  Newspapers 


The  Seattle  Times 

••THE  BEST  THAT  MONEY  CAN  BUY” 


Circulation  for  last  six  months  of  1913 — 

Daily.  67.080  Sunday.  86,877 
47,000 - In  Seattle - 50,000 

This  Is  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
dally  or  Sunday  paper  on  the  North  Pa- 
clflc  Coast. 

During  the  year  1913,  The  Times 
printed  766,517  inches,  leading  nearest 
paper  by  222.510  inches.  The  foreign 
advertising  amounted  to  77,269  inches, 
a  gain  of  3,516  inches  over  1912.  The 
next  paper  carried  25,000  Inches  of  for¬ 
eign  advertising  less  than  the  Times. 

In  J  incary  local  gain  was  400  Inches — 
foreign  200  Inches.  Next  paper  lost 
850  Inches — foreign  loss  391  Inches. 

Buy  the  best  and  you  will  be  content 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 


Jfranriaro  Exantutrr 

(IN  INFLUENCE 
FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 

(in  advertising 
Covers  Greater  San  Francisco 
more  completely  than  any 
other  American  city  is  covered 
by  one  newspaper 

Sells  at  5c  per  copy,  or  $9.00  a  year 

Circulation} Sunday 

M.  D.  HUNTON  W.  H.  WILSON 

220  5th  Avenue  Hearst  Bldg. 


BIG  STUNTS  AT  WORLD  FEAST. 

Members  of  Editorial  Staff  Enjoy 
Third  Annual  Gridiron  Affair. 

The  editorial  staffs  of  the  Morning 
and  Sunday  World  made  merry  at  their 
third  annual  dinner,  at  Uetdy’s,  last 
Saturday  night,  when  Sherman  Morse, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  World,  was  the  guest  of  honor. 
Covers  were  laid  for  mote  than  one 
hundred.  Music  and  various  stunts 
oi  a  gridiron  nature  made  the  time  pass 
swiftly  into  broad  daylight  before  the 
last  toiler  forsook  the  dining  room. 

Letters  of  regret  at  their  inability  to 
be  present  came  from  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  Charles  M.  Lincoln, 
William  Day  and  others,  and  a  silent 
toast  to  the  absentees  was  drunk.  R. 
H.  Lyman,  of  the  morning  World,  was 
toastmaster. 

In  connection  with  the  dinner  the 
committee  issued  the  Overset,  a  clever 
imitation  of  the  ^  orld  in  makeup  and 
containing  twenty  columns  of  very  live 
matter  and  unusual  ads.  In  this  jour¬ 
nal  each  of  the  diners  found  something 
of  personal  interest.  P'armer  Sher¬ 
man  gave  the  following  exclusive  inter- 
viev.'  to  the  Overset: 

Editing  and  farming  are  alike  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  although  1  can  now  make  four  beets 
grow  where  1  could  only  make  two  beats 
grow  in  the  city  room. 

The  scoop  is  almost  as  valuable  on  the 
farm  as  in  the  newspaper.  1  have  a  large 
line  bull  on  my  farm,  but  be  is  nothing  to 
the  bulls  that  some  reporters  have  brought 
to  me. 

1  am  strongly  in  favor  of  Gov.  Glynn’s 
Farmers'  Doan  bill.  To  be  able  to  borrow 
money  on  the  crops  you  are  going  to  raise 
is  as  helpful  as  a  space  man  getting  an  ad¬ 
vance  order  on  the  cashier. 

A  score  of  World  men  participated 
in  vaudeville  numbers,  exhibiting  talent 
of  a  high  order  and  eliciting  storms  of 
applause.  Those  present  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  were: 

George  Amy,  Joseph  A.  Altsheler,  Joseph 
Applegate,  W.  P.  Beazell,  Louis  Biederman, 
W.  T.  Bliss,  Eduardo  Broker,  E.  G.  Brown, 
John  B'utcher,  J.  A.  Butler,  George  Carteret, 

E.  F.  Casey,  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  Donald  H. 
Clarke,  Frank  I.  Cobb,  Harry  C.  Dart,  Louis 

V.  De  Foe,  James  W.  Dover,  Frank  C.  Drake, 

F.  W.  Eddy,  William  Fenton,  W.  G.  Fisher, 
J.  V.  Fitzgerald,  S.  S.  Fontaine,  Reginald  L. 
Foster,  James  L.  Frazee,  John  H.  Gavin,  A. 
C.  Haeselbartb,  Henry  N.  Hall,  Charles  S. 
Hand,  Earl  Harding,  Van  Ness  Harwood, 
John  L.  Heaton,  William  Hennigan,  H.  M. 
Hitchcock,  F.  L.  Hopkins,  Ernest  Howard. 
Alleyne  Ireland,  Mock  Joya,  P.  V.  R.  Key, 
Henry  V.  King,  E.  Klauber,  Jr.,  Frank  B. 
Knapp,  Clarence  L«  Gendre,  J.  E.  Lewis, 
Richard  Linthicum,  Hugh  Logan,  William 
Lowe,  R.  H.  Lyman,  Charles  McCarthy,  Marc 
McGrath,  N.  MacMillan,  A.  McNally,  John 
McN'evin,  Charles  Menzies,  W.  S.  Meriwether, 
Arthur  Meyer,  E.  L.  Mockler,  Sherman 
Morse,  George  Murray,  Theodore  Murray, 
James  Norton,  John  O'Doran,  John  O’Keefe, 
Joseph  J.  O'Neill,  E.  W.  Osborn,  Tbomas 
Orr,  L.  B.  O'Sbaugbnessy,  D.  B.  O’Shea,  P. 
J.  O’Toole,  John  T.  Parkerson,  Dr.  Walter 
Peet,  Brock  Pemberton,  T.  O.  Piper,  Gus  C. 
Roeder,  James  Robbins,  Herb.  Roth,  F.  B. 
Saumenig,  Robert  O.  Scallan,  M.  G.  Scheit- 
lin,  A.  L.  Schlosser,  Louis  Seibold,  J.  Angus 
Shaw,  William  Sheehan,  Ralph  Sinclair,  J. 

W.  Slaght,  James  Slear,  H.  D.  Smith,  Ruhl 

P.  Smith,  Charles  Somerville,  L.  R.  South- 
worth,  M.  J.  Spalding,  Philip  Speed,  John  J. 
Spurgeon.  Frederick  Stoker,  C.  W.  Suther¬ 
land,  Herbert  B.  Swope,  W.  A.  Thayer.  H.  P. 
Thurlow,  Walter  Trumbull,  Will  Van  Ben 
Thuysen,  J.  Van  Raalte,  A.  Vaughan,  H.  A. 
Vivian,  W.  C.  Vreeland,  Timothy  Walsh, 
Frank  H.  Warren,  Isaac  D.  'White  and  E.  J. 
Young.  _ 


Jfloriba  iHetropolifi  newspapers  in  school. 


FLORIDA'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

GUARANTEES  TO  ALL  ADVER¬ 
TISERS  MORE  DAILY,  NET 
PAID,  HOME  DELIVERED  CIR¬ 
CULATION  IN  JACKSONVILLE 
AND  WITHIN  A  RADIUS  OF  100 
MILES  IN  FLORIDA  THAN  ANY 
OlHER  NEWSPAPER. 

G.  A.  McClellan,  Pres. 


YOU  MUST  USE  THE 

LOS  ANGELES 

ErXAMINEvR 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

Sunday  Circulation  'I  C/Y  Fk/V/Y 
MORE  THAN  •  •  l^UyUUU 


Speaker  Say*  Pupil*  Should  Be 
Taught  Value  of  New*. 

The  study  of  newspapers  in  the  public 
schools  was  advocated  by  James  M.  Lee, 
director  of  the  department  of  Journalism 
of  New  York  University,  in  an  address 
before  the  high  school  of  Westfield,  N. 
J.,  last  week. 

‘‘Some  study  of  the  newspapers  should 
be  made  in  the  public  shools,”  said  Mr. 
Lee.  ‘‘All  are  going  to  read  some  sort 
of  newspaper.  Is  the  public  school 
going  to  leave  the  selection  to  a  childish 
whim  or,  worse  yet,  to  an  appeal  to  the 
lower  instincts?  Who,  if  not  the  school 
teachers  are  going  to  teach  our  boys  and 
girls  to  distinguish  between  news  that 
has  permanent  value  and  that  kind 
which  has  only  passing  interest? 

‘‘Better  and  more  responsible  papers 
will  come  only  when  there  is  a  demand 
for  them  from  the  reading  public.  Create 
a  demand  for  better  publications  and 
the  supply  will  always  be  on  hand.” 


PERSONALS.- 

(.Continued  from  page  821.) 

dealers  at  a  farewell  banquet  last  week. 
Mr.  Keyes  resigned  recently  to  become 
the  city  circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

A  letter  from  William  Gay,  of  the 
city  copy  desk  of  the  World,  says  that 
he  is  regaining  his  strength  at  Saranac 
Lake,  where  he  has  been  recuperating 
for  several  months. 

Nelson  H.  Cobleigh,  cable  editor  of 
the  World,  has  resumed  his  duties  after 
a  long  attack  of  the  grippe. 

Elmer  Fries,  who  worked  on  Cin- 
cinatti  newspapers,  is  a  new  addition 
to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Press. 

R.  H.  Torrey,  formerly  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  is  the  new  night  city  editor  of  the 
Tribune. 

Jose  Bornn  of  the  Tribune  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  telegraph  desk. 

Samuel  D.  Clark,  of  the  telegraph 
desk  of  the  World,  is  confined  to  his 
home  by  illness. 

WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 

Mark  L.  (Joodwin,  who  succeeds  Otto 
Praeger  as  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Galveston  and  Dallas  News,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  W'ashington  to  take  up  his  new 
duties.  Mr.  Praeger  has  taken  the  oath 
of  office  as  Postmaster  of  Washington. 

P.  V.  De  Graw,  who  was  reported 
seriously  ill  last  week,  is  declared  to  be 
much  improved  and  his  friends  are 
greatly  encouraged  as  to  his  ultimate 
recovery.  _ 

Norborne  Robnson.  chief  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  Bureau,  has  just  returned 
from  a  month’s  vacation. 

Col.  John  Temple  Graves,  of  the  New 
York  American,  is  in  Atlanta  for  a 
short  stay.  _ 

V.  Gilmore  Iden,  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  correspondence,  is  editor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banker,  a  journal  of 
national  finance  and  commerce  published 
in  Washington  and  Philadelphia  as  a 
successor  of  the  National  Bank  News. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

Orange,  Va. — The  Review,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  was  sold  at  auction  last 
week  to  Rufus  G.  Roberts,  manager  of 
the  Culpeper  Exponent.  The  new  own¬ 
er  will  take  immediate  possession  of  the 
plant,  which  will  soon  be  enlarged.  The 
Review  was  established  two  years  ago 
under  the  management  of  B.  M. 
Bushong. 

Howard,  Ia. — Dean  C.  Trippler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Canova  Herald,  has  bought 
the  Press  from  Charles  McCaffree.  Mr. 
Trippler  will  hereafter  have  charge  of 
both  papers. 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark. — The  Times, 
the  only  Republican  paper,  has  been 
sold. 

New  Carlisle,  O. — E.  W.  Williams  of 
Columbus,  formerly  a  local  newspaper 
man,  has  bought  the  Sun  from  R.  B'. 
Markiville  and  H.  C.  Markiville.  Mr. 
Williams  started  the  paper  some  ten 
years  ago,  but  relinquished  its  owner¬ 
ship  in  favor  of  J.  C.  Alexander. 

Grandville,  Mich. — Charles  F.  Gee 
has  bought  the  Star  from  William 
Shaw. 

Slater.  Mo. — J.  R.  Edwards,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Rustler,  has  sold 
his  paper  to  Sanford  A.  Howard. 

Sewickley,  Pa.— The  Weekly  Herald 
announced  the  dissolution  of  the  co¬ 
partnership  of  J.  F.  Kochenderfer  and 
James  M.  Stinson.  The  Herald  will  in 
future  be  published  by  Mr.  Stinson. 

Perkasie,  N.  j.— Sheriff  Charles 
Meredith,  after  25  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  has  sold  the  Central 
News  to  Charles  M.  Baum. 


R.J.Bn)WELLCO. 

Pacl6c  CoMt  RepTMentative 
of 

Hob  AngFUa  S^imea 
Portland  (^rr^ontan  ' 
^rattlr  Poat-JntrlltQrnrrr 
i^fiokanr  ^pokrant'an-Hrmnu 
Portland  Olrlr^ram 
Qlifirago  (Trtbnnr 
#t.  Honta  (Slobr-l3rmorrat 
ICanaaa  (!Ittg  &tar 
^matja  firr 
Srnnrr  Nema 

^alt  Hakr  prrald-Hrtiubltran 

742  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


SUPREME 

Id  Its  Held  and  In  The  Family 

A  Clean,  High-Grade  Newspaper 

The  Omaha  Daily  News 

Has  the 

Larfest  Daily  and  Sunday 
Circniation  by  Many  Thoniandt  and 
‘‘Covers  Nebraska  like  a  Blanket" 

Jan.  Average  72729  and 
Growing  Steadily 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 
Mngr.  Cen’l  Adv.  Depl. 

1110  Boyce  Bids.,  Chicago 

306  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  HERALD 

HAS  THE 

LARGEST  MORNING  CIR¬ 
CULATION 

IN 

WASHINGTON 


C.  T.  BRAINARD,  President. 

Representati  ve* : 

J.  C.  WILBERDING,  A.  R.  KEATOR, 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  601  Hartford  Bldg., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Detroit  Saturday  Night 

ii  an  established  factor  in  the  newspaper 
life  of  Detroit  and  Michigan.  Its  influence 
advances  beyond  the  boulTds  of  its  home 
community,  and  in  this  larger  influence 
there  have  come  both  to  the  reader*  of,  and 
the  advertisers  in.  DETROIT  SATURDAY 
NIGHT  a  larger  measure  of  personal  profit. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

P.  S.  KELLY  &  CO.  GEO.  H.  ALCORN 
1216  Peoples  Oas  Bldg.  Tribune  Bldg. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


'THE  NEW  HAVEN 

Times-Leader 

is  the  leading  one-cent  daily  newspaper  of 
Connecticut  and  the  only  one-cent  paper  in 
the  State  which  has  we  full  AwKXdated 
Press  leased  wire  service. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 

Harrisburg,  III.— At  the  Illinois 
Miners’  Convention  held  at  Peoria,  it 
was  voted  to  acquire  control  of  the 
Chronicl(^  a  weekly,  and  to  designate  it 
as  fhe  official  organ  of  the  organization. 
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hearken  to  groom 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 


He  Expresses  Hi*  Opinion  of  New*-  Newspaper  publishers  of  Southern  and  i 

n  L|*  xiiaf  Westem  Colorado  met  at  Rocky  Ford 

paper  Publisher*  Who  Boast  That  completed  the  organi/a-  ' 

Their  Advertising  Rates  Are  the  q£  Colorado  Publishers’  Assn., 

Cheapest  Ever — The  Man  Who  Gets  a  co-operative  business  organization. 

Highest  Prices  the  One  Who  Should  The  officers  elected  were  as  follows :  I 

D-oi  c  Aj  M  8.  A.  Crary,  Lamar  Daily  News,  presi-  1 

Croyf  Piffle,  Say*  Ad  Manager.  Q^y  y.  Hardy,  Canon  City  Daily  ' 

The  Aurora  Beacon-News.  Record,  vice-president;  L.  Thiers  Stain- 

Aurora,  Ill.,  March  24,  1914.  Tribune,  secretary-  : 

l.niTOK  &  Publisher: — 

Editor  &  Publisher  - 

March  21st,  the  more  or  less  indignant  Officers  were  chosen  for  1914  and 

of  Gerald  Pierce,  (Minneapolis  papers  pertaining  to  the  progress  of 

I  ribune)  to  the  Los  Angeles  Exam-  their  business  read  and  discussed 

claim  that  sells  advertising  at  the  annual  meeting  and  luncheon  of 

the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 

Honestly,  the  way  some  people,  who  w'hich  was  held  in  Chicago  last  week, 

to  be  “some  pumpkins’’  the  The  new  officers  are;  President,  H.  H. 

newspaper  business,  are  always  Bliss,  Janesville,  Wis. ;  secretary-treas- 

lower  prices  when  they  urer.  Will  V.  Tiflord,  Clinton,  la. 

to  know  better  enough  to  presidents;  Wisconsin,  D.  B.  Worthing- 

makc  a  man  likes  to  do  business  Beloit;  Minnesota,  Scott  Laird, 

a  business  way,  ashamed  of  the  so-  Winona;  Kentucky,  Leigh  Harris,  Hen- 

.illed  leaders  newspaperdom.  derson ;  Indiana,  O.  P.  Bassett,  Elkhart ; 

There  a  trade,  occupation,  pro-  Iowa,  A.  W.  Peterson,  Waterloo;  Mis- 

fession  or  calling  on  earth  (except  in  souri.  W.  J.  Hill;  Hannibal;  Illinois,  T- 

iiewspaperdom)  that  is  always  and  K.  Groom,  Aurora;  Michigan, _  A.  L. 

everlastingly  seeking  to  sell  its  prod-  FREDERICK  W.  ENWRIGHT,  Miller,  Battle  Creek.  The  association  is 
nets  or  services  for  as  nearly  next  \Yho  is  Associated  With  W.  A.  Green  composed  of  newspaper  publishers  of 
t..  nothing  as  it  can.  There  are  many  ^he  Management  of  the  Middle  West. 

newspapers  succeeding  so  well  that  the  Boston  Journal.  - 

sheriff  does  business  for  more  publish-  {Bee  front  page.)  President  W.  A.  Russell,  of  the 

ers  than  he  does  for  any  other  class  —  -  -  Florida  Press  Association,  called  a  meet- 

I'f  business  men.  executive  committee  at  Jack- 

SMALL  potatoes — that’s  ALL.  sonville  last  week  to  prepare  a  program 

Gee — hut  that’s  some  big  thing  to  get  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  asso- 

ir.dignant  about.  Likewise,  “we  sell  ciation  to  be  held  at  Fort  Meiers  in  Aprrl, 

space  cheaper  than  anybody”  is  cef-  ^  »  vvhen  Vice-President  Marshall  will  be 

lainly  something  great  to  be  proud  of  B  Rucst  of  honor.  The  members  of 

and  brag  about.  To  my  notion  it’s  JHjjj&l S  are;  Robert  McNat^e, 

piffle  and  the  man  who  does  it  is  W  Jacksonvill^e;  Clyde  Glenn,  Tampa;  Os- 

pretty  small  potatoes  and  few  in  a  hill.  HPlBHEr  ^  s[E%  W  | 

T  wonder  how  such  fellows  get  and  ife  |  Brown,  Fort  Pierce,  and  M.  F.  Hether- 

hold  some  of  the  good  jobs  they  have.  s’’  ington.  Lakeland. 

Now  then,  if  one  could  honestly  say  _ 

lie  was  the  record  breaker  for  big  Representatives  of  newspapers  in  Gal- 

price;  that  he  gets  more  per  inch  per  veston  met  in  that  city  last  week  for 

1.000  than  anybody  else— there  would  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  press  club, 

be  something  worth  while  making  a  ^8|||  ^  George  Waverley  Briggs  was  elected 

noise  about.  That  would  indicate  two  Jk  temporary  chairman  and  empowered  to 

things  of  which  any  man  could  be  justly  ^  name  a  committee  to  effect  permanent 

proud.  First— that  he  had  about  the  I  organization.  Meigs  O.  Frost  was 

best  paper  of  its  class  back  of  him.  J  named  temporary  .secretary.  The  mem- 

for  no  just  common,  average  paper  fhe  committee  are;  Mr.  Frost, 

would  be  good  enough  to  enable  anyone  W.  Youn?.  W.  H.  Eichlitz,  Louis  C. 

to  do  that.  Second— that  he  was  the  Elbert.  Mr.  Briggs.  Perry  Young,  C.  L. 

best  space  salesman  going.  He  would  Cannotl  and  Lynn  Walker. 

deserve  to  be  Head  Liner  in  all  the  .  t>  chIVERS  - 

trade  papers  and  stand  in  the  most  bril-  ’  More  than  three  hundred  newspaper 

liant  spot  light.  His  example  would  be  New  Business  Manager  of  the  fathered  in  the  new  home  of  the 

something  worth  following.  B'irmingham  News, _ Salt  I.ake  City  Press  C^ub  last  week 

TAKES  A  MAN  TO  GET  FULL  VALUE.  ““i-kiioMsi  less  at  ssAnicnM  Celebrate  the  opening  of  its  headquar- 

Anybody  can  give  his  commodity  JOURNALISM  AT  MADISON.  ters  and  to  com^me^morate  the  24th  anni- 

away  or  dispose  of  it  at  half  or  less  «  Fnrtv  «•*  Student*  Are  ^  ^  Club.  Jerrold  R.  Letcher, 

of  iis  value,  but  it  takes  something  of  ”““**;***  Student*  Are  one  of  the  oreamzers.  told  of  the  launch- 

a  man  to  get  full  value  for  all  he  sells.  Enrolled  in  the  Several  Course*.  me  of  the  club  and  gave  an  interesting 
Besides — in  this  newspaper  proposi-  {Special  Correspondence.)  k  The  new  home  of 

tion  as  soon  as  a  man  offers  his  space  at  Madison,  Wis.,  March  24.— Harlow  *  ^  ha"its^uditorbLim^n^ttI^e^hQ^^^^ 
too  small  a  price  the  advertiser  begins  b.  Brown,  who  was  graduated  from  the  and  card*  room  hnflSt  ^^o.m 

to  be  suspicious  about  getting  all  he  cojise  in  journalism  at  the  University  and  Iffirarv  FoIl^£%£  nnL/ 

bargains  for,  because  he  knows  he  can-  of  Wi.sronsin  last  June,  and  who  has  edehration^a  buffet  WhJon  was 
not  get  something  for  nothing.  So  the  since  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Sys-  served  to  the  memberrand  their  ^e^ts 

boys  who  are  doing  a  marathon  for  tern,  has  taken  the  editorship  of  the  tne  memoers  and  their  guests. 

smaller  price  are  spoiling  their  own  Dixon  fill.)  Daily  Leader,  the  first 

game,  while  giving  the  advertisers  an-  issue  of  vvlich  appeared  on  March  12.  Ntw  INCORPORATIONS, 

other  “hunch”  of  something  to  use  in  Roger  D.  Wolcott,  also  a  graduate  Martin’s  Ferry,  O. — Indenendence 

trying  to  break  rates  of  other  publi-  of  the  course  in  journalism,  is  railroad  Publishing  Company;  capital  stock, 
cations.  editor  on  the  (Chicago  Tribune.  $15,000;  incorporators;  W.  H.  Rohrey. 

If  my  paper  was  so  blamed  worthless  The  only  women  reporters  on  both  of  August  Miller,  Fred  Kurz  and  Julius 
that  the  only  way  I  could  get  business  the  daily  papers  in  Madison,  Wis.,  are  Mozin. 

for  it  was  to  prove  its  rate  the  lowest  graduates  of  the  course  in  journalism.  - 

per  inch  per  thousand.  I’d  resign  and  Miss  Helen  Breen,  a  graduate  in  the  Lafayette.  Tnd.— Journal-Times  Com- 
hpok  up  with  something  that  I  could  class  of  1912  is  on  the  Madison  Demo-  panv ;  to  ooerate  newspapers ;  $125  (KX) 
sell  at  a  price.  crat  and  Miss  Catherine  Hershey  of  the  capital  stock;  H.  W.  Marshall  George 

Yours  truly’  same  class  is  on  the  Wisconsin  State  p  Havwood.  Jr.,  and  H.  W.  Marshall, 

J.  K.  (jR(»M,  Journal.  Miss  Breen  was  formerly  on  jr.,  incorporators. 

A  .  iV  _  I  .f*  _  _  /Til  \  T% _ 1-1!  *  r  . 
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Frank  T.  Powers. 


John  M.  Powers 


Ai'Gi  STiN  J.  Powers. 


Russell  Hughes. 


MUST  FURNISH  FACTS. 

New  York  Trade  Pres*  Association 
Establishes  New  Conditions 
Membership  —  Those  Publications 
That  Belong  Must  Give  Same  Ad 
Rates  to  All,  and  Permit  Yearly 
Examination  of  Their  Circulations. 

The  New  York  Trade  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  gone  on'  record  definitely  .and 
decidedly  for  the  highest  possible  stand¬ 
ard  of  practice  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  advertising  rates,  and 
with  circulation  publicity. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  held  at  the  Hardware  Club  on 
Friday  evening,  March  20th,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  and  By-laws 
was  adopted,  by  unanimous  vote,  which 
makes  it  a  condition  of  membership  that 
all  publishers  shall  open  their  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  at  equal  rates  under  like 
conditions  to  all  reputable  advertisers, 
and  shall  permit  a  yearly  examination  of 
circulation  by  disinterested  accountants 
which  will  show  all  of  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  paid  subscriptions  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  free,  sample,  exchange,  and  ad¬ 
vertisers’  copies  and  the  number  sold  lo 
agents  and  newsdealers,  and  those  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  other  ways,  the  audit  to  be 
available  to  advertisers. 

FAIR  AND  FRANK  BASIS. 

This  action  puts  the  seventy-four 
publications  that  constitute  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association  before  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  the  country  on  an  absolutely 
fair  and  frank  basis  with  reference  to 
both  rates  and  circulation. 

The  association  membership  covers  a 
very  wide  field  of  technical  and  class 
publications.  It  is  the  largest  and 
strongest  trade  press  association  in  the 
country.  The  fact  that  there  were  no 
votes  in  opposition  to  making  these 
practices  a  condition  of  membership  is 
highly  significant.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  forward  ever  taken  by 
any  trade  press  organization. 

in  addition  to  adopting  the  amendment 
to  the  By-Laws  the  association  voted 
to  instruct  its  delegation  to  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Trade  Press  .Associations  to  favor  the 
adoption  by  the  Federation  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  its  own  constitution  restrict¬ 
ing  membership  in  the  Federation  to 
associations  that  adopt  like  conditions 
of  membership. 

AMENDMENT  IN  FULL. 

The  amendment  in  question  is  in  full 
as  follows : 

An  active  member  shall  be  a  trade,  tech¬ 
nical  or  class  publication  that  bas  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  least  once  a  month  for  one  year,  la 


entered  for  transmission  through  the  United 
States  mails  as  matter  of  the  second  class, 
and  conforms  to  the  following  regulations : 

(1)  It  must  have  a  bona  fide  list  of  paying 
subscribers. 

(2)  Its  advertising  columns  must  be  open 
at  equal  rates  under  like  conditions  to  all 
reputable  advertisers  furnishing  copy  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  publisher,  and  belonging  to 
the  class  with  which  it  is  identified. 

(.3)  It  must  not  be  owned  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  any  trade,  class  or  professional 
association,  or  by  any  one  or  more  business 
concerns  belonging  to  the  trade  or  class  in 
whose  general  interest  the  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine  is  ostensibly  issued. 

(4)  It  must  not  be  published  as  an  organ 
or  mouthpiece  of  any  house  or  combination 
of  houses  to  further  its  or  their  special  in¬ 
terest  as  against  the  joint  interest  of  the 
trade  or  class. 

(S'  It  must  permit  a  yearly  circulation  ex¬ 
amination  by  disinterested  accountants  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Federation  or  Trade  Press  Associations, 
which  will  show. 

(a)  the  number  of  actual  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  accordance  .with  definition  of  “paid 
subscribers’’  in  the 'post  office  regulations. 

(b)  The  number  of  free  copies. 

(c)  The  average  number  of  sample  copies 
per  issue. 

(d)  The  number  of  exchange  copies. 

(e)  The  number  of  advertisers’  copies. 

(f)  The  number  of  copies  sold  to  agents 
and  newsdealers  (with  the  yearly  average  of 
returns,  if  any). 

(g)  The  number  of  copies  disposed  of  in 
other  ways. 

(6)  Verified  statements  of  the  results  of 
these  examinations  shall  be  available  to  all 
advertisers  and  prospective  advertisers. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  ADVERTISING 

One  of  the  Features  of  the  Big  Print¬ 
ing  Show  Week  of  April  18. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Printing 
and  Allied  Trades  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  April  IS 
to  25,  w'ill  be  a  special  depirtment.  an 
advertising  section  in  which  exhibits 
or  samples  of  prize-winning  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  shown,  and  also  all  the 
machines  and  appliances  of  the  present 
day  that  are  manufactured  for  the  well- 
equinped  advertising  manager. 

Considerable  interest  is  expected  in 
this  department  of  prize  advertisements 
and  a  number  of  large  national  and 
local  advertisers  are  arranging  to  offer 
rewards  for  the  best  advertisements 
submitted  that  will  be  particularly  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  advertising  of  their 
products.  The  classes  will  provide  for 
prizes  for  plain  or  illustrated  adver¬ 
tisements,  cartoons  and  pictures,  and 
also  for  advertisements  offered  in  proof 
form  by  job  printers. 

New  Daily  Socialist  Paper  for  Ohio. 

A  new  daily  paner  published  by  the 
Socialists  in  the  interests  of  their  cause, 
has  been  started  at  Conneaut.  Ohio.  It 
is  known ‘as  the  Ashtabula  County  Ad¬ 
vance.  L.  B.  Benjamin  is  the  editor 
of  the  publication. 


NEW  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PLANT. 

The  Powers  Brothers  Establish  An 
Up-Town  Concern. 

The  Powers  Reproduction  Corporation 
is  the  name  of  a  new  photo-engraving 
concern  that  has  just  established  itself 
at  304  West  42d  street,  at  Eighth  avenue, 
in  the  heart  of  the  uptown  business  sec¬ 
tion.  At  its  head  are  Augustin  J. 
Powers,  Frank  T.  Powers,  and  John  M. 
Powers,  all  officers  of  the  Powers  Photo- 
Engraving  Company,  which  has  offices 
in  the  Tribune  Building,  and  Russell 
Hughes,  for  over  fifteen  years  with  the 
Waller  Engraving  Company,  whose 
commercial,  artistic  and  mechanical 
talents  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  business.  Other  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  include  E.  R.  Powers, 
Abraham  Kaplan,  Frank  Reynolds,  John 
W.  Snyder  and  James  Chankalian. 

The  plant  occupies  the  entire  top  floor 
of  a  large  spacious  building — the  tallest 
building  in  the  immediate  section  of  the 
city.  Large  windows  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  facing  every  direction  of 
the  building,  afford  an  unobstructed  view 
over  the  roofs  of  adjoining  premises, 
giving  the  plant  the  advantage  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  influx  of  natural  light  from 
every  side — an  element  of  no  little  im¬ 
portance  in  the  production  of  maximum 
quality  engravings. 

No  expense  or  effort  has  been  spared 
to  make  the  “farthest  photo-engraving 
plant  uptown”  a  model  plant  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  new  corporation  shares  with  the 
Powers  Photo-Engraving  Company  the 
exclusive  use  in  Greater  New  York  of 
an  entirely  new  patented  process,  by  the 
use  of  which  it  is  producing  engravings 
which  depict  the  exact  tones  of  the 
original  copy  from  pure  white  to  the 
darkest  blacks,  without  the  loss  of  any 
middle  tones,  and  without  the  aid  or 
assistance  of  any  hand-tooling  or 
manipulation  of  any  kind. 

Photo-engravers,  using  the  old  pro¬ 
cess,  had  to  resort  to  considerable  hand¬ 
tooling  and  hand-work,  notwithstanding 
which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
hold  the  exact  middle  tones  and  to  drop 
out  the  high  lights  as  they  appeared  in 
the  original  copy. 

This  model  plant  contains  the  latest 
and  best  mechanical  equipment,  one  of 
the  devices  is  a  new  multiple  automatic 
camera  for  photographing,  which  insures 
accurate  focusing  in  every  instance  and 
guarantees  the  reproduction  of  engrav¬ 
ings  exact  as  to  dimensions  and  lineal 
requirements. 

Every  department  of  the  plant  has 
been  arranged  efficiently  and  scientifically 


in  its  relation  to  the  plant  in  its  entirety. 
The  order  of  every  customer  swings  in 
a  continuous  line  from  department  u 
department,  all  upon  the  same  flooi, 
without  the  loss  of  time  and  effort.  Sucli 
efficiency  of  arrangement  leads  to  the 
greater  speed  and  closer  supervision.  It 
also  assists  in  the  creation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  uniform  product  of  tho 
highest  standard  of  quality. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  any  engraving  plant  in  this  country 
that  the  word  “reproduction”  has  been 
used  as  a  part  of  the  official  name  of 
the  company.  There  is  good  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  for  its  use.  Not  only  do  customers 
use  the  word  continually  in  making  their 
requests  for  "reproduction”  of  half 
tones  or  “reproduction”  of  line  work, 
but  the  word  is  also  general  enough  to 
permit  the  new  company  to  develop  the 
use  for  the  benefit  of  its  customers  of 
every  branch  of  the  graphic  arts  which 
is  now  in  the  process  of  development. 


FOREIGN  BUYERS’  DIRECTORY. 

The  second  annual  edition  of  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  Leading  Manufacturers,”  designed 
for  foreign  distribution,  has  made  its 
appearance.  The  directory  which  has 
been  preoared  by  W.  W.  Wilmot,  in 
charge  of  the  Export  Trade  department 
of  the  New  York  Commercial,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  that  newspaper,  contains  three 
hundred  pages.  It  is  bound  in  blue 
cloth  and  is  printed  on  fine  paoer  in 
English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French 
and  German.  Copies  will  be  sent  to 
all  of  the  American  Consuls.  Consular 
Agents,  important  foreign  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  to  approximately  2.500 
foreign  buyers  of  American  goods,  free 
of  charge. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  is  to  place  _  merchants  and  others 
in  foreign  countries  in  direct  touch  with 
the  bona-fide  manufacturer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  products.  The  foreign  merchant 
finds  it  advantageous  in  many  cases  to 
deal  direct  with  the  manufacturer,  as 
by  this  method  he  is  sure  of  getting  the 
well-known  and  established  brands  of 
American  goods  and  at  prices  in  many 
cases  lower  than  can  possibly  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  agents.  The  American 
Consul  is  thus  put  in  position  to  refer 
foreign  buyers  to  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer,  as  he  is  constantly  called 
upon  for  information. 


London  Times  No  Longer  Non-Union. 

The^  London  Times  has  agreed  to 
make  its  composing  room  a  union  office. 
This  leaves  the  Globe  the  only  non¬ 
union  paper  in  London. 


March  28,  1914 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


live  ad  club  news. 

California’s  Orange  Day  festival, 
which  was  observed  last  Saturday,  was 
advertised  throughout  the  country  sev¬ 
eral  days  previous  by  the  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Ad  Club.  During 
tlicir  weekly  luncheon  William  Wood- 
head,  president  of  the  A.  A.  C.  A.,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  sent  telegrams  to 
lifty  of  the  leading  ad  clubs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  asking  them  to  have  the  Orange  Day 
festival  observed  nationally.  Oranges 
were  used  in  decorating  the  tables.  R. 
C.  Ayres,  president  of  the  club ;  Frederic 
S.  Nelson,  secretary,  and  George  H. 
Fherhard,  chairman  of  the  day,  were 
among  the  speakers.  The  main  address 

I  There  is  no  Duplication  or  Substi¬ 
tution  in 

Pittsburg  Leader 
Circulation 

!  Ask  us  about  the  Pittsburgh  Terri¬ 
tory  and  in  what  way  the  Leader  is 
the  important  paper. 

VERREE.  6  CONKLIN 

Foreim  Representatives 
Stegrr  Building,  Chicado 
BrunswicK  Bldg.,  New  York 

The  Githolic  Tribone  •  (English) 
KathoUschcr  Westen  -  (German) 
Luxembiirger  Gazette  •  (German) 

Net  average  weekly  circulation  for  the 
year  1912: 


January  ••• 

...30,908 

July  . 

.32,935 

February... 

...30,996 

August . 

..33,730 

March . 

...31,053 

September  . 

.34.821 

April . 

...30,998 

October  . . . 

..35,406 

N{ay . 

...31,332 

November  . 

..36,067 

June . 

...32,t02 

December  . 

..36,487 

These  figures  arc  net,  all  exchanges,  ad 
vertisers'  copies,  free  and  unsold  papers 
having  been  deducted.  Write  for  sworn 
statesnent. 

CATHOUC  PRINTING  CO. 

Dubuque.  Iowa 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Proprietor 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
censors  its  advertising  columns.  Many 
of  our  advertisers  use  our  columns 
exclusively.  The  above  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why.” 


Portitn  Advertisint  Rtprestnlalitti 
KBLLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Adyertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 
because  of  its  Quality  Circulation 
well  know  that  its  Increase  in 
Quantity  involyes  no  sacrifice  of 
Character,  and  that  its  readers 
can  be  reached  through  no  other 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Am  They  Told  It  to  Uacle  Sam 
3D  U.  S.  P.  O.  STATEMENT 

The  New  Orleans  Item . 53,901 

The  Daily  States . 33,533 

The  Times- Democrat . 35,343 

The  Picayune . 30,837 

That't  why  The  Item  every  week  in  the 
year  earned  more  paid  advertising  of  any 
and  all  lands. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  -  Chisago  -  St.  Levis 


was  delivered  by  Dr.  Warner  Brown  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  spoke 
on  “The  Psychology  of  Suggestion  in 
Advertising.”  About  200  members  were 
present.  _ 

Henry  S.  Dennison  was  the  speaker 
at  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Pilgrims 
of  Boston.  He  spoke  on  “The  Organi¬ 
zation  of  a  Sales  Force,”  and  told  of 
the  experiences  of  his  company  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  distribpting  its  products.  He 
also  explained  their  present  methods  of 
covering  the  North  American  continent 
with  a  sales  force  controlled  from  Fram¬ 
ingham,  the  headquarters  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Dennison  was  introduced  by 
William  Rogers,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Transcript. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Advertising  Men’s  League 
was  signalled  last  week  with  a  mock 
trial  in  which  seven  charges  were 
brought  against  Percy  S.  Ackerman, 
vice-president  of  the  club.  These 
charges  as  eventually  presented  were  ut¬ 
terly  absurd  and  fictitious  and  Mr. 
Ackerman  was  declared  not  guilty  by 
the  court  on  each  count.  The  cast  of 
characters  for  the  trial  was  announced 
as  follows:  Moderator,  Luther  P.  Vail; 
prosecuting  attorney,  Edmund  H.  Mc¬ 
Donald  ;  attorney  for  the  defense,  H.  W. 
Allen ;  defendant,  Percy  S.  Ackerman ; 
clerk  of  courts,  Vernon  H.  Adams. 

Interspersing  history  of  the  unprece¬ 
dented  place  automobile  advertising  is 
occupying,  with  references  to  the  worth 
of  true  advertising,  properly  written, 
displayed  and  placed,  E.  LeRoy  Pellitier 
of  Detroit  held  the  interest  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Ad  Club  for  over  two  hours  last 
week.  The  application  of  the  “automatic 
machine  tool”  in  merchandising  market¬ 
able  goods  is  one  of  the  essentials  pre¬ 
ceding  successes  in  sales,  Mr.  Pellitier 
said.  _ 

At  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Ad  Club  the  speakers  were  Edwin 
A.  Seidewitz,  on  “Flowers  in  Business,” 
and  McKee  B'arclay  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  on  “Poster  Advertising.”  An  inter¬ 
esting  exhibit  of  the  poster  advertising 
of  the  London  Underground  Railways 
was  arranged  by  B.  B.  Long,  of  the 
United  Railways,  and  was  on  view  at 
the  club  headquarters. 

At  its  meeting  on  March  11,  the  Fort 
Worth  Advertising  Club  heard  ad¬ 
dresses  from  Paul  Smith,  sales  manager 
Lozier  _  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  and  C. 
S.  Briggs,  president  Briggs-Detroiter 
Co.,  Detroit.  Both  gentlemen  told  of 
advertising  successes  and  failures  in  the 
automobile  world.  They  said  that  they 
were  firm  believers  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  basis  of  timeliness  and 
quick  returns.  A  commitee  of  fifteen 
from  the  Fort  Worth  Club  met  with 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Dallas 
Ad  League  on  March  13.  and  explained 
the  merits  of  the  Fort  Worth  plan  for 
the  use  of  the  Truth  emblem.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  meeting  the  Dallas  League 
unanimously  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  National  body  the  adoption  of  the 
Forth  Worth  plan  as  the  most  feasible 
manner  in  which  to  handle  the  licensing 
of  the  Truth  emblem  to  individual  ad¬ 
vertisers.  _ 

The  Spokane  Ad  Club  and  the  Inland 
Club,  the  latter  a  large  social  organi¬ 
zation,  were  combined  this  week  under 
the  name  of  the  Spokane  Inland  Ad 
Club,  and  the  name  of  the  magnificent 
seven  story  building  leased  by  the  In¬ 
land  Club  has  been  changed  to  the  Ad 
Building.  R.  E.  Bigelow,  for  the  last 
two  years  president  of  the  Ad  Club, 
was  elected  president  of  the  amalga¬ 
mated  organization,  and  the  ad  men 
control  the  new  board  of  directors. 
Other  officers  elected  were :  L.  J. 
McAtee,  first  vice-president;  R.  H. 
Kipp,  second  vice  president;  L.  E. 
Shears,  secretary,  and  L.  G.  Adams, 
treasurer.  _ 

Highly  interesting  addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  by  Harry  Dumont  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  on  "Co-opera¬ 
tion,”  and  by  Frank  E.  Noyes  of  Mari¬ 
nette,  Wis„  oa  “State  Organizations  of 


Daily  Newspapers.”  The  new  “Adver¬ 
tising  Audit  Association”  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed,  and  also,  the  idea  of 
a  uniform  rate  card,  both  of  which  sub¬ 
jects  were  introduced  briefly  by  J.  L. 
Sturtevant,  president  and  manager  of 
the  Wasau  (Wis.)  Daily  Record-Her¬ 
ald.  It  was  a  lively  meeting  and  nearly 
every  man  present  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  _ 

The  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Ad  Club 
held  two  meetings  during  the  month 
of  March.  The  first  was  without  doubt 
the  most  interesting  and  beneficial  one 
ever  held  by  the  local  club.  The  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  evening  was  as  follows : 
“Retail  Jewelry  Advertising,”  A.  C. 
Thomas;  “How  Can  a  Lawyer  Adver¬ 
tise  and  be  ‘Regular’,”  Geo.  A.  Black¬ 
ford;  “How  the- Credit  Man  Views  the 
House’s  Advertising  Policy  and  What 
It  Means  to  Him,”  W.  L.  Miller; 
“Golden  Rule  Advertising  and  the 
(iolden  Egg,”  Jesse  H.  Neal,  Member 
National  Vigilance  Committee,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Frank  J.  Yaffe,  a  buyer 
for  Stone  &  Thomas,  spoke  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  meeting,  on  “What  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Ad  Club  is  Doing.” 

EXPRESS’  LECTURE  BUREAU. 

Portland’*  Progressive  Newspaper  In¬ 
augurates  a  Plan  to  Help  Rural 
Communities. 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express 
has  recently  established  a  lecture  bureau 
which  furnishes  speakers  for  villages 
and  rural  communities,  the  object  be¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  a  better  citizenship. 
The  expense  to  the  communities  is  nomi¬ 
nal,  the  speakers  giving  their  time,  and 
being  reimbursed  only  for  their  actual 
traveling  expenses. 

Many  granges,  lodges  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  have  already  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  lecture  bureau,  and  many 
meetings  have  been  held.  The  speakers 
include  Portland  ministers,  lawyers  and 
others  of  prominence  who  are  interested 
in  uplift  work.  At  present  the  bureau 
is  confined  to  Cumberland  County,  but 
another  year  its  field  may  be  extended. 

The  idea  of  the  bureau  was  suggested 
by  a  man  from  a  rural  district  who 
called  on  George  W.  Norton,  managing 
editor  of  the  Express,  and  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  apparent  indifference  of 
people  in  his  community  to  church¬ 
going  and  everything  else  tending  to 
promote  good  citizenship,  and  asked 
what  could  be  done  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions,  and  whether  public  meetings  might 
not  be  arranged-  in  the  town,  with  the 
right  kind  of  speakers  to  arouse  public 
conscience. 

The  matter  was  taken  up,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  were  plenty  of  men 
who  would  be  glad  to  speak  in  differ¬ 
ent  towns  in  the  county,  and  the  lecture 
bureau  was  started. 

THE  POWER  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A.  O.  Richardson  has  written  an  il¬ 
luminating  book  on  “The  Power  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  It  was  originally  prepared 
for  Australian  readers,  but  as  now  is¬ 
sued  the  local  references  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  text  is  therefore 
adapted  to  the  use  of  American  readers. 
The  author  has  made  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  general  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  has  fortified  his  text  with 
many  citations  from  successful  adver¬ 
tisers.  He  has  also  pointed  out  many 
of  the  little  factors  that  lead  to  the 
breaking  down  of  an  advertising  cam- 
pa'gn.  Mr.  Richardson  emphasizes  the 
fart  that  advertising  is  a  form  of  sales¬ 
manship  and  says  that  in  so  far  as  this 
idea  shines  forth  in  an  ad  it  is  good 
but  where  it  is  obscured  or  entirely  ab¬ 
sent  it  becomes  bad. 

The  importance  of  copy  is  empha¬ 
sized.  Outdoor  advertising,  posters, 
mailing  cards  and  booklets,  newspapers 
and  magazines  as  mediums,  the  need 
of  expert  assistance  if  advertising  is  to 
mea.sure  up  to  its  full  and  possible 
value,  the  compelling  need  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  persistency  and  of  well-digested 
follow-up-work,  are  all  given  place  and 
intelligent  exposition.  Keys,  coupons 
and  samples,  advertising  agencies,  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  career,  and  the  future  of 
advertising  are  also  topical  chapters. 


THE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 

Has  the  Largest 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
I.  A.  KLEIN.  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

THE  EVENING  MAIL  has  shown 
a  consistent  gain  in  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  printed  for  a  period  of  more  than 
six  years — this  in  spite  of  a  strict 
censorship  of  advertising  not  main¬ 
tained  by  other  newspapers. 

The 

Evening  Mail 


203  Broadway 


New  York 


Growth  in  the  Open. 

Things  grow  in  cellars  and  dark 
alleys  and  In  boggy  soil  and  under 
glass  roofs,  but  the  strong  and  en¬ 
during  fibre  is  always  grown  on 
high  ground  and  in  the  open.  That 
is  nature’s  way.  It  produces  timber 
that  won’t  crack  or  warp  under  heat 
or  rot  and  decay.  Newspaper  growth 
is  very  similar.  Enduring  circula¬ 
tion  is  neverof  the  mushroom  vari¬ 
ety.  The  most  remarkable  record  of 
newspaper  growth  Is  that  presented 
by  The  New  York  Times.  The  cir¬ 
culation  is  ten  times  as  large  to-day 
as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  due  to 
a  fortunate  combination  of  “seed” 
and  “soil”  and  “high  ground.” 


Here  you  buy  neither 
duplicate  nor  Waste  cir¬ 
culation,  for  Post  readers 
know  no  other  morning 
paper. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  POST 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN 
Foreign  Representatives 
New  York,  Kansas  City,  Chicago 
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HOW  WE  GOT  THE  NEWS 

Experience*  of  Two  Newspaper  Men 

In  Covering  One  of  John  Y.  Me* 

Kane’*  Personally  Conducted 

Gravesend  Elections. 

By  W.  D.  Showalter. 

The  recent  death  of  Alex.  F.  W. 
Leslie,  who  was  identified  in  various 
ways  with  newspaper  making  in  New 
York  for  most  of  his  lifetime,  recall* 
to  me  an  unusual  incident  in  news- 
getting  of  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie  was  auditor  of  The  New  York  Re¬ 
corder  'at  the  time,  and  I  was  city  edi- 
tor. 

On  elfection  day,  in  November  of  the 
year  1903,  a  good  deal  of  interest  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  borough  of  Gravesend, 
ruled  over  by  the  then  Czar  of  “practical 
politics,’’  John  Y.  McKane.  McKane 
bad  held  the  real  balance  of  power  in 
one  or  two  presidential  elections, 
swinging  the  vote  of  the  state  of  New 
York — because  of  the  closeness  of  the 
vote  ih  the  state  between  the  two  par¬ 
ties — whichever  way  he  pleased.  He 
was  able  to  do  this  through  controlling 
the  vote  of  a  district  in  which  at  that 
time  the  total  population  was  far  less 
than  the  total  of  the  vote  cast — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  returns  made  by  McKane  s 
canvassing  boards. 

Mc  Kane’s  effec  tive  tactics. 

It  was  anticipated  that,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  McKane  would  repeat  his  tac¬ 
tics  of  ballot  box  “stuffing,”  and  of 
falsified  returns;  and  a  Vigilance 
League,  or  Citizens’  Committee  in 
Brooklyn,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
had  special  deputies  or  inspectors  ap¬ 
pointed  to  watch  over  the  ballotting  in 
McKane’s  bailiwick.  When  these  peo¬ 
ple  arrived  at  Gravesend  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  election  they  were  assaulted 
and  almost  killed  by  McKane’s  watch¬ 
ers.  Later  in  the  day  Supreme  Court 
injunctions  were  issued  against  inter¬ 
ference  with  these  watchers,  and  when 
these  were  served  upon  him  by  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  Brooklyn  citizens  McKane 
tore  them  up  and  made  his  famous  an¬ 
nouncements  that  “injunctions  don’t 
go  here  ”  This  led  to  a  mix-up,  and  a 
series  of  assaults;  but  McKane  drove 
the  invaders  out  of  his  district,  and 
the  farcical  election  proceeded. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  many  rumors 
reached  the  office  of  The  Recorder  as 
to  scenes  of  violence  and  disturbance 
that  were  taking  place  at  Gravesend.  I 
had  assigned  men  to  “cover  the  story” 
down  there,  but  could  not  get  in  com¬ 
munication  with  them,  and  Mr.  Turner, 
the  publisher  of  the  paper,  became  very 
anxious,  predicting  that  The  Recorder 
would  be  badly  “beaten”  on  the  biggest 
news  of  the  day.  Not  having  a  re¬ 
porter  available  to  send  on  any  “relief 
expedition.”  I  concluded  to  go  down 
myself  and  see  what  was  going  on. 

FAST  TIME  TO  SCENE  OF  ACTION. 

Gravesend  was  then  “out  of  the 
world,”  so  far  as  transit  facilities  were 
concerned.  There  was  no  way  of  get¬ 
ting  there  quickly.  And  I  wanted  to 
reach  there  before  the  closing  of  the 
polls,  if  that  were  possible.  Leslie, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  conference 
between  Mr.  Turner  and  myself,  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  could  hitch  up  a  certain 
fast  horse  which  Mr.  Turner  owned, 
and  get  me  down  there  in  “jig  time.” 
The  suggestion  was  adopted  and  we 
raced  to  Gravesend  at  a  rate  of  speed 
not  often  beaten,  even  in  those  hey- 
davs  of  racing. 

Leslie  explained  to  me  that  McKane 
had  arranged  his  four  polling  places  in 
a  compact  group — one  on  each  of  the 
four  corners  in  the  center  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  We  arrived  in  the  town  a  little 
before  the  closing  of  the  polls,  and  we 
found  that  barriers  had  been  thrown 
up,  and  guards  placed,  closing  the 
streets  leading  to  the  polling  places. 

I  told  Leslie  to  wait  outside  for  me, 
and  I  would  go  in.  He  warned  me 
that  I  would  be  about  as  safe  as  on  a 
battlefield;  but  assured  me  that  if  I 
did  not  re-appear  shortly  he  would 
come  in  after  me. 


MESSENGER  FROM  THE  BOSS. 

I  paid  little  attention  to  the  guard, 
who  halted  me  at  the  barricade,  telling 
him  very  sharply  that  I  came  “from 
the  Boss.”  The  streets,  at  the  corner 
where  the  polling  places  were  grouped, 
wre  packed  with  people,  mostly 
drunken  men  and  plug-ugiies.  I  was 
man-handled  by  two  or  three  police¬ 
men,  but  in  each  instance  “got  by” 
through  telling  them  that  I  came  from 
“the  Court  Street  office,”  and  warning 
them  that  they  would  get  into  trouble 
vith  “John  Y.”  if  they  were  not  more 
careful. 

I  visited  each  of  the  polling  places  in 
turn.  At  each  place  a  policeman  started 
to  eject  me,  but  softened  when  I  told 
him  that  I  was  looking  for  “the  Boss,” 
and  had  an  important  message  for  him. 
I  was  told,  in  each  place,  that  McKane 
had  already  started  for  his  Brooklyn 
office,  in  Court  street.  I  talked  with 
his  plug-uglies  in  charge  of  each  polling 
place,  and  was  told  that  no  reporter 
had  been  allowed  in  or  near  a  voting 
booth  all  day;  and  that  the  busy-bodies 
who  had  come  down  to  run  things  had 
“got  theirs.” 

THE  VOTE  TRUST  I”  ACTION. 

I  remained  until  about  a  half  hour 
after  the  polls  had  closed,  and  found 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  likeli¬ 
hood  of  trouble,  as  the  “count”  was 
progressing  on  fore-ordained  lines,  the 
poll  clerks  drinking  and  cursing  and 
generally  enjoying  themselves. 

Leslie  had  gotten  rather  anxious 
about  me,  and  looked  greatly  relieved 
when  I  re-appeared.  Knowing  the 
neighborhood  better  than  I  he  finally 
found  a  telephone  through  which  I 
could  communicate  with  the  office. 
When  I  called  up  “Charlie”  Rich,  the 
night  city  editor,  who  had  just  come 
on,  he  told  me  that  our  man  had  just 
returned,  and  had  the  full  story  of  the 
dav  at  Gravesend. 

That  day,  and  its  after-results, 
“made”  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor,  sent 
McKane  to  Sing  Sing  for  a  long  term, 
and  broke  up  the  little  “Vote  Trust” 
which  he  had  established.  It  was  a  his¬ 
tory-making  day  in  the  civic  life  of  the 
whole  country. 


AD  SOLICITATION  UP  TO  DATE, 


How  Gilman  Landed  Edison  Business 
Through  Dictating  Machine. 

Louis  Gilman,  the  Eastern  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Philadelnhia  Press,  face.d 
a  rather  complex  situation  recently. 
He  had  an  urgent  call  on  business  from 
Pittsburgh  and  had  already  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  go  there  when  he  learned 
that  the  Edison  advertising  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  placed  during  the  time  he  was 
away,  and  naturallv  could  not  very  well 
go  off  without  seeing  and  having  a  talk 
with  Mr.  McChesney,  the  advertising 
manager,  in  the  interests  of  his  paper. 
One  call  was  just  about  as  important 
as  the  other,  although  tbev  were  about 
.'W)  miles  apart,  and  he  had  to  make 
them  both  on  the  same  day. 

He  thereupon  decided  that  he  would 
tro  to  Pittsburgh,  as  originally  planned, 
hut  would  he  represented  in  South 
Orange  just  the  same,  while  not  in 
person,  at  least  his  voice  would  speak 
for  him.  Mr.  Gilman  then  dictated  a 
thorough  solicitation  for  the  Press  on 
an  Edison  dictating  machine  and  sent 
the  cylinder  hy  parcel  post  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Chesiiey.  with  a  request  that  the  cylin¬ 
der  be  given  a  hearing  when  he  was 
about  to  deride  on  his  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  for  Philadelphia.  That  Mr. 
McChesney  evidently  fell  in  with  the 
idea  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gilman  got  the  contract 

When  seen  bv  a  representative  of  the 
Editor  anp  Publisher  Mr.  Gilman 
stated  he  wished  more  advertisers  had 
these  dictatine  machines  installed  in 
their  offices.  He  declared  it  would  then 
be  possible  to  send  cylinders  and  solicit 
five  or  six  advertisers  at  the  same  time, 
saving  considerable  time  and  lost  mo¬ 
tion.  This  twentieth  century  or 
“c'>nned”  solicitation,  as  it  might  be 
called,  is  therefore  destined  to  become 
popular,  as  results  will  undoubtedly 
justify  it. 


SOLVING  PROBLEMS. 

(Continued  from  page  SIS). 

a  problem,  however,  until  a  sound 
revenue  producing  circulation  has  been 
obtained,  and  this  circulation  must  be 
at  least  5,000.  Less  than  this  will  not 
do,  except  in  rare  cases,  and  more  is 
necessary  in  most  cases,  depending 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  field,  the  com¬ 
petition  and  other  circumstances.  With¬ 
out  5,000  bona-fide,  circulation,  supply¬ 
ing  a  net  revenue  of  $25  per  day  on 
a  one-cent  paper,  no  daily  paper  can 
make  any  money  worth  talking  about. 
That  acquired,  however,  the  amount 
that  a  well  conducted  daily  can  make 
will  be  found  to  be  ‘about  six  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested.  And  for  each 
1,000  added  to  the  circulation  of  that 
daily  the  net  profits  will  be  found  to 
increase  about  one  per  cent.  On  this 
basis,  a  newspaper  that  can  pay  six  per 
cent,  with  5,000  circulation  can  usually 
pay  ten  per  cent,  at  10,000,  and  so  on 
up  to  25,000.  Beyond  that  point  the 
profits  of  a  large  circulation  decrease, 
because  in  most  communities  advertis¬ 
ing  space  seems  difficult  to  sell  at  a  rate 
so  advanced  as  to  increase  the  revenues 
from  that  source  sufficiently  to  take 
care  of  the  growing  cost  of  white  paper. 
This  fact  will  be  found  to  be  due  to 
the  pulling  limit,  geographically,  of  pa¬ 
pers  which  are  not  State  or  national  m 
scope,  and  which  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  local  advertising  that  cannot 
reap  benefit  from  their  circulation  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  zone.  These  figures  ap¬ 
ply  better  to  afternon  than  to  morning 
papers,  as  the  cost  of  the  latter  is  al¬ 
ways  somewhat  larger  to  the  publisher. 

NECESSITY  OF  CIRCULATION  PROFIT. 

Comparatively  few  publishers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  have  not  been  thor¬ 
oughly  schooled  in  the  business,  can  be 
made  to  understand  the  absolute  neces- 
sitv  and  the  enormous  profit  that  comes 
from  large  and  sound  circulation.  I 
have  frequently  heard  publishers  argue 
that  there  is  no  profit  in  circulation. 
They  will  take  a  pencil  and  easily  prove 
to  you  that,  with  paper  at  a  price  that 
leaves  no  margin  after  the  cost  of  stock 
and  delivery  are  deducted,  increased 
circulation  means  loss  instead  of  profit. 
That  is  true,  if  the  increased  value  of 
advertising  space  be  not  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  or  if  it  be  assumed  that  advertis¬ 
ing  space  worth  twenty  cents  per  inch 
can  be  sold  without  scruple  at  fifty 
cents.  But  experience  soon  teaches 
that  this  cannot  be  done  for  long,  or 
that,  if  it  is  done,  the  newspaper  doing 
it  will  pay  the  penalty  sooner  or  later. 
In  the  newspaper  business  or  else¬ 
where,  honestlv  is  always  the  best  policy. 

Further,  a  little  thought  will  show 
that  as  circulation  increases,  up  to  a 
certain  point  where  increased  business 
makes  an  unprofitable  size  often  a  nec¬ 
essity,  the  cost  of  producing  15,000 
newspapers  is  little  larger  than  that  of 
producing  5.000,  except  for  the  single 
item  of  white  paper.  The  payroll  in 
the  mechanical,  editorial  and  business 
departments  will  remain  practically  the 
same.  The  overhead  expense,  that 
ravenous  devourer  of  profits,  will  not 
be  perceptibly  increased.  The  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  will,  however,  grow  by 
leans  and  bounds.  Some  men  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  without  discoverinpf  that  palpable 
fact. 

WAITED  A  LONG  TIME. 

Recently,  a  veteran  newspaper  man 
who  is  enjoying  well  earned  prosperity 
told  the  writer  that  it  was  twenty-seven 
years  before  his  newspaper  began  to 
make  any  money  worth  considering. 
Suddenly  he  began  to  have  monev  in  the 
hank  when  all  his  bills  were  paid.  And 
from  that  time  forw.yd  both  the  reven¬ 
ues  and  the  circulation  bes^n  to  grow, 
annarentlv  of  their  own  accord.  He  was 
able  to  erect  a  new  building,  re-equip 
his  plant  and  turn  the  business  over  to' 
his  employes,  while  he  spends  his  time 
in  Europe  or  wherever  his  fancy  takes 
him.  He  was  asked  what  the  circula¬ 
tion  was  at  that  time,  and  replied:  'T 
think  it  was  about  5.500  when  I  first 
noticed  the  change.  But  that  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it.  for  the  circulation  had 
been  within  1,000  of  that  for  years..  My 
expenses  seemed  suddenly  to  stop  going 


up,  while  the  money  came  in  a  great 
deal  faster.  It  wasn’t  due  to  circula¬ 
tion,  for  white  paper  was  then  selling 
around  $2.30  and  we  had  to  print  six¬ 
teen  pages  every  day,  so  that  we  actu¬ 
ally  were  losing  more  on  circulation 
than  ever  before.” 

Here  is  about  the  way  too  many  pub¬ 
lishers  view  the  circulation  question. 
Instead  of  spending  money  for  circula¬ 
tion,  striving  to  get  it  by  hook  and 
crook  and  keep  it  in  any  way  that  is 
possible,  they  are  actually  afraid  of  too 
much  circulation,  especially  if  news 
print  happens  to  be  enjoying  a  spurt 
into  the  blue  empyrean. 

JUST  OVER  THE  LINE. 

Why  do  not  newspaper  publishers 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  large  and  successful  business  of 
any  kind  no  money  is  stinted  on  the 
selling  end?  Why  cannot  they  size  up 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  for 
instance,  which  spends  more  in  sell¬ 
ing  its  machines  than  in-  making  them, 
although  they  seem  to  be  something 
every  country  newspaper  man  has  to 
have  as  soon  as  he  can  get  enough  cash 
together  to  see  the  salesman  without  a 
blush  ? 

And  why  do  not  newspaper  men  sec 
that  often  they  are  hanging  just  over 
the  line  of  failure,  and  have  been  hang¬ 
ing  there  for  years,  when  a  little  money 
spent  to  boost  their  circulations  over 
the  safety  line  would  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem?  If  this  discussion  of  the  question 
will  help  some  of  the  struggling  man¬ 
agers  I  know  to  show  the  shining  light 
to  their  directorates  of  financial  backers. 
I  will  have  done  a  lot  of  good  and 
won  the  appreciation  of  some  of  the 
hardest  worked  and  most  poorly  paid 
men  in  the  United  States — the  man¬ 
agers  of  smaller  dailies  which  can  get 
to,  but  not  across,  the  divide  between 
a  winning  circulation  and  a  losing  one. 

Among  other  problems  concerning 
the  smaller  daily,  perhaps  the  next  in 
importance  to  circulation  is  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  is  difficult  to  solve  only  be¬ 
cause  of  a  multitude  of  different  condi¬ 
tions,  financial,  temperamental  and 
otherwise.  It  has  been  solved  on  a 
limited  number  of  papers,  but  on  many 
others,  even  some  quite  successful,  it 
is  still  a  source  of  trouble— ^a  thorn 
that  worries  the  souls  and  crimps  the 
pocketbooks  of  many  men  who  have 
been  able  to  overcome  all  the  other 
stumbling  blocks  that  line  the  way  to 
real  achievement  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  This  question  of  organization  will 
be  discussed  in  another  article. 


The  L.  Ascher  Co.,  New  York  City,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Auto  Massage  Shaving 
Brush,  through  Harry  Schneider,  5  West  A'M 
Street.  New  York,  is  placing  quarter  page, 
twelve  months  ads  in  hardware  and  trade 
papers. 

Good 

Cuts 

For 

Newspapers 


We  make  plates  for  newspapers 
that  are  etched  deep  and  will 
print  well. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  as  we  op¬ 
erate  a  day  and  night  force,  we  are 
able  to  give  newspapers  a  highly 
satisfactory  service  at  all  times. 


Atlas  Engraving  Company 

205  West  40th  Street  New  York 
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The  American 
Newspaper  Exchange 

offers  for 

sale,  the  newspaper  properties  de¬ 
scribed  below : 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  paper  in 
prosperous  middle  western  city  of 
JOO.OOO.  Will  sell  entire  property,  or, 
to  the  right  party,  a  part  interest, 
under  a  partnership  arrangement. 
Property  valued  at  $300,000.  This 
IS  among  the  best  propositions  of 
its  class  in  the  United  States.  (Prop¬ 
osition  D  312.) 

SEMI-SCIENTIFIC  WEEKLY, 
in  national  field;  now  earning  ap- 
l)roximately  $5,0()0  net ;  owner  will 
sell  to  right  party,  capable  of  taking 
position  of  general  manager,  a  half¬ 
interest  for  $6,5(X),  with  salary  of 
$2,500  a  year;  no  scientific  training 
necessary ;  can  be  conducted  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  any  capable  man  with 
newspaper  experience.  Owner  will 
sell  entire  property  if  desired,  but 
has  planned  to  travel,  retaining  a 
half  interest  and  remaining  an  edi¬ 
torial  contributor.  (Proposition 
287.) 

KANSAS  DAILY,  in  city  of 
35,(XX);  evening  paper;  net  profits, 
about  $6,000  a  year.  Price  $20,000— 
half  cash,  time  on  balance.  (Propo¬ 
sition  D  314.) 

ILLINOIS  WEEKLY,  with  good 
job  printing  plant,  in  city  of  15,0(X); 
independent;  circulation  6,0(X);  net 
receipts  in  excess  of  $10,000  a  year. 
Price  $32,000.  Terms:  (^ash, 
$22,000;  time  on  balance.  (Propo¬ 
sition  D  320.) 

OKLAHOMA  DAILY  AND 
WEEKLY,  in  city  of  10,(X)0;  annual 
net  profits,  about  $3,000;  price 
$18,000;  terms,  cash.  (Proposition 
D  318.) 

NORTHWESTERN  DAILY,  in 
city  of  about  20,000 ;  now  making 
only  small  profit,  but  has  splendid 
territory  and  can  be  made  to  earn 
annual  net  profits  of  $10,000  to 
$20,000  a  year.  Price  $25,000;  terms, 
part  cash,  time  on  balance.  (Propo¬ 
sition  D  322.) 

We  invite  correspondence.  Part¬ 
ies  unknown  to  us  will  be  expected 
to  furnish  references  or  to  so  ident¬ 
ify  themselves  as  to  satisfy  us  of 
their  responsibility  and  good  faith. 

American  Newspaper  Exchange 

Rand  McNally,  Bnilding 
CHICAGO 


MAGNET  FOR  AD  MEN. 


AT  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
THE  HUDSON  OBSERVER 

operates  two 

Scott  Four  Tiered 
Quadruple  Presses 

AND  FOR  OVER  FIFTEEN  YEARS 
have  not  missed  an  edition 
You  Can  Depend  on  a  Scott 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Toronto  Plans  Excursions  and  Ath¬ 
letic  Feats  For  June— Business  Will 
Not  Be  Neglected  and  a  Model 


what  happens  from  the  time  the  manu¬ 
facturer  begins  to  advertise  until  the 
dealer  makes  a  sale. 


Send  for  samples  of  Half¬ 
tone  Diamond  Black.  This 
Ink  will  print  Jet  Black  on 
the  nu>st  difficult  paper. 
40c.  net. 

Evmry  pound  guaranteed 

F.  E.  OKIE  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GRAPHIC  COMPARISON  OF  MARKETS. 

“On  the  other  side  is  to  be  a  graphic 
...  n  •  comparison  of  present-day  markets. 

Farm  Will  Be  a  Feature,  Showing  instance,  a  big  rubber  boot  will 

the  Great  Opportunities  Open  to  show  the  trade  in  the  country,  while  a 
Those  Who  Seek  Rural  Trade.  t*ny  boot  will  illustrate  the  relatively 

_  small  possibilities  of  selling  rubber 

The  entertainment  committee  m  To-  boots  to  city  men  and  women, 
ronto  which  is  preparing  for  the  annual  “Then  there  will  be  a  strong  repre- 
convention  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  sentation  of  the  great  opportunities  open 
America  in  that  City  June  21  t^o  2a  to  those  who  seek  farm  trade — there  are 
promises  a  variety  of  pleasant  things.  56,000,(X)0  farm  folks  as  against  a  few 
There  will  be  a  moonlight  trip  on  Lake  hundred  thousand  railroaders,  store- 

Ontario,  an  automobile  ride  about  the  keepers,  brokers  and  bankers,  and  drug- 
city,  a  water  carnival  with  war  canoe  gists. 

and  other  paddling  races,  yacht  races,  “jn  another  place  an  exhibit  will  be 
trick  canoe  stunts,  a  military  pageant  made  of  the  relative  amounts  of  ready 
in  front  of  the_ grand  stand,  seating  17,-  money  each  class  of  people  has — a 
(XX)  persons  with  ten  bands,  centennial  showing  that  greatly  favors  the  farmer, 
drill  and  many  other  military  features,  of  course. 

motor  cycle  races,  auto  polo  and  a  con-  “On  the  floor,  right  in  the  middle  of 
cert  each  day  by  military  bands.  the  exhibit,  will  be  a  model  farm— 

The  ladies’  committee  is  arranging  a  showing  house,  barn,  garage,  corn-cnb, 

two  days’  trip  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  silo,  wagon-house,  dairy-house,  pigpen. 
Special  pains  will  be  taken  toward  giv-  chicken-house  .etc.,  in  miniature.  Vari- 
ing  the  ladies  every  possible  attention  qus  bright-colored  ribbons  will  be  fes- 
and  delegates  are  urged  to  take  tbeir  tooned  from  the  house  to  the  list  of 
wives.  1  here  will  be  trips  on  the  lake,  household  articles  used  by  the  farmer 
to  a  country  club,  reception  at  the  Royal  (^s  described  in  a  previous  paragraph). 
Canadian  Yacht  Club  and  various  other  This  will  serve  to  liven  up  the  whole 
things.  -  display  and  attract  additional  attention.” 

LAY  SERMONS  IN  CITY  CHURCHES.  Several  other  incidental  displays  are 

As  usual,  the  convention  will  be  planned  but  the  points  mentioned  are 
opened  with  sermons  by  prominent  lay-  main  ones, 
men  in  the  city  churches.  These  will  league’s  Toronto  committee. 

be  followed  by  an  immense  inspirational  Advertising  Men’s  League  of 

meeting  m  the  largest  nmsic  hall  m  the  york  has  appointed  the  following 

city  on  Sunday  afternoon,  addressed  by  on-to-Toronto-committee :  J.  Sulliva.^ 
men  of  international  fame  The  conven-  chairman,  room  449  Fifth  Avenue  Build- 
tion  will  open  on  June  22  at  the  con-  ■  Gra^ercy  4195;  A.  F.  Nagle,  vice- 
vption  grounds  and  continue  until  the  chairman.  Advertising  and  SelliAg,  95 
night  of  Thursday,  June  25.  There  will  Madison  avenue;  E.  K.  Gordon,  Lesan 
be  one  or  two  night  sessions.  Agency,  440  Fourth  avenue;  P. 

Judging  from  the  reports  already  at  y  ^  Lockwood,  Grand  Central  De¬ 
hand  regarding  the  attendance  the  q 

convention  will  be  a  record  breaker.  3^5  Carroll  Dunning 

W  ord  has  been  received  of  special  trains  Displays  Company,  30  Church  street 
coming  from  as  wide^  separated  points  Percy  Heath,  Henry  Savage,  Inc.,  108 
as  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York  Texa.s  West  45th  street;  Fred  Kinsey,  BrMge- 
Cahfornia,  Vancouver  and  Edmonton,  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  F. 

and  news  of  other  delegations  is  coming  ^  P^^„^  Seaman  Inc.,  116  West 

^ f-  11  K  A-  »•  *1  ^2d  Street;  Ben  C.  Nash,  Frank  Sea- 

The  convention  will  be  distinctly  a  j  West  32d  street;  O.  H. 

business  man  s  convention  and  the  en-  Carrington,  432  Fourth  avenue  D.  H. 
tertainment  features  will  not  be  allowed  Cooke,  7  East  48th  street;  P.  M.  Rich- 
to  interfere  with  the  more  serious  part  ’29  Broadway;  A.  H.  Bartsch, 

of  the  prog^m.  ,  Bosch  Magneto  Co.,  223  West  46th 

H.  J.  Wright,  Wm.  Whitman  & 
nal  of  Philadelphia  is  in  charge  of  the  Co..  350  Broadway;  H.  K.  McCann,  H. 
Agricultural  exhibit  committee;  he  IS  a  k.  McCann  Advg.  Co.,  11  Broadway; 
member  of  Joe  S.  Potsdamer  s  big  ex-  ^  c.  Hill,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


44  East  23d  street;  G.  B.  Sharpe,  De 
Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway. 


Advertising 

Agency 

A  customer  of  this  firm  owns  a  pros¬ 
perous  General  Advertising  Agency  in 
New  York  City.  His  business  Ig  ex¬ 
panding  rapidly.  We  are  authorized  to 
offer  a  substantial  interest  in  this  agency, 
either  to  a  competent  man  with  his  ser¬ 
vices,  or  to  an  investor  who  can  infiuence 
one  or  more  important  accounts. 

Harwell, Cannon  &  McCarthy 

Brokers  in  Newspaper  and  Hafazine  Properties 
200  FIFTH  AVENUF.,  NEW  YORK 


HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 

ASD 

BENJAMIN  WOOD 

INC. 

Newspaper  Engineers 

SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  DESIGN.  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PLANTS 

Professional  services  of  the  highest  order 
rendered  in  the  followiiig  matters:  Con¬ 
struction  or  Reconstruction  of  Plants:  Im¬ 
provement  of  Departmental  Efficiency;  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Materials ;  Ascertainment  of 
Manufacturing  Costs;  Bettermentof  Print¬ 
ed  Product;  Appraisal  of  Plants;  Solution  of 
Particular  Problems.  BroekurtttntonrtqMsat. 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


We  can  increase  your  businesa  —  if 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how 
press  clippings  can  be  made  a  busi¬ 
ness-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 

Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


hibit  committee. 

ADVERTISING  AN  INCREASING  NEED. 

“Not  only  will  the  display  prove  that  - 

advertising  is  an  increasing  necessity  Birmingham  Fight  Again.t  Fraud  Adg. 
for  more  manufacturers,  but  that  better 

advertising  can  do  an  enormous  amount  The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ledger  re- 
for  those  already  using  publicity  in  cently  carried  a  double  truck  ad  in  which 
various  forms,”  he  says.  W3s  featured  a  proposed  model  statute 

“All  the  exhibits  of  mediums  are  be-  directed  against  fraudulent  advertising, 
ing  built  around  the  actual  display  that  In  connection  with  this  ordinance  the  en- 
will  be  devoted  to  retail  advertising,  dorsement  of  the  leadings  banks,  mer- 
which  for  the  first  time  will  be  given  a  chants  and  other  business  men  of  Bir- 
separate  exhibit  all  its  own.  We  are  mingham  were  secured  and  printed  in 
basing  much  of  our  work  upon  the  idea  connection  with  the  new  law.  The  ad- 
of  correlating  all  the  displays  into  one  vertisers  pledged  themselves  to  observe 
big  effort  to  tell  the  real  story  of  how  of  the  measure  should  it  be 

advertising  is  of  universal  benefit,  enacted, 
rather  than  to  give  prominence  to  what 

this  or  that  medium  has  accomplished.  New  York  Timet’  New  Rate  Card. 
We  aim  to  put  over  the  idea  that  ad-  xt  v  1  t"  l  •  j 

vertising  presents  rather  than  sells  this  ^ 

or  that  form  of  publicity.”  "r*  effective  April  1.  The 

Mr.  Paschall  {ells  the  story  of  the  ‘s  so  well  arranged  hat  any  adver- 

model  farm  to  be  shown.  “In  the  cen-  "  determ.n- 

ter.of  the  display.”  says  Mr.  Paschall.  Tplci  and  tim^discin^^^^  " 

“will  be  an  exhibit  contrasting  what  the  ^  _ ’ 

farmer  buys  and  what  is  advertised  to 

him,  and  suggesting  that  there  are  espe-  “We’re  Watting  Time.” 

cially  good  opportunities  open  for  Two  honey-mooners  sat  enraptured,  gazing 
manufacturers  of  shoes,  stockings,  men’s  “P.°5.  beautiful  country  scene, 
suits  and  overcoats,  blankets,  furni-  “isn^rthlfheaVenTyr-  ^ 

ture,  typewriters,  fountain  pens,  tooth-  “Yes.  Reginald,"  she  softly  murmured, 
brushes,  varnishes,  lubricating  oils,  soaps  know,"  he  whispered  ardently, 

and  toilet  nrenaratinns  ete  ‘  to  me  life  does  not  seem  long  enough  for 

.7^*°  "  preparations,  etc.  our  happiness?  Just  think,  even  if  we  are 

Un  one  side  will  be  an  illustration  fortunate,  our  married  life  can  hardly  last 

of  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  a  human  longer  than  fifty  years.” 

being  first  and  a  farmer  afterward,  edging ‘nearer 

The  two  methods  of  buying  will  be  “Yes.  that’s  so.”  a  touch  cf  sadness  in  his 
illustrated :  mail  order,  by  a  graphic  voice.  “Only  fifty  years  in  which  to  love 
story  of  a  small  advertisement;  and  lo-  ®“?.^he‘n*!®ki’8s  me  quick,  Reginald.”  she  ex- 
cal  store,  by  a  chart  showing  exactly  claimed,  "we’re  wasting  time.” 


Most  Far  Reaching  Newspaper 
Reading  Concern  in  Existence 

ATLAS  PRESS 
CLIPPING  BUREAU 

CHARLES  HEMS’TREET,  Manager 

We  furnish  everything  that  looks 
like  a  press  clipping  from  all  over 
the  world. 

The  motto  written  on  our  ban¬ 
ner  is  — RESULTS  COUNT. 


218  West  42nd  Street  New  York 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 


the  Canadian 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service  of 


The  problem  of  covering 
'nmi 


The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency. 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  96  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of  CAN* 
ADA. 

We  cover  every  fool  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  reralar  press  clipping 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  'Trade 
and  Newspai>ers. 


TAKE  IT 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  44  East  23d 
street.  New  York  City,  is  placing  orders  with 
a  selected  list  of  papers  for  Stewart  Uarts- 
horn  &  Company. 


B'ayer  Strowd  Company,  200  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  City,  has  taken  over  the  United 
Shirt  and  Collar  Company  account. 

Robert  H.  McMullen  Company,  Cambridge 
Building,  New  York,  is  issuing  contracts 
for  F.  F.  Dailey  &  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Canada.  _ 


The  Beers  Advertising  Agency,  Havana 
and  New  York,  is,  sending  out  renewal  ads 
for  W.  S.  Rice,  of  London,  England,  to  Span¬ 
ish  newspapers  along  the  Mexican  frontier 
in  the  United  States.  Phoenix,  Trinidad, 
San  Antonio,  Brownsville,  Laredo  and  Santa 
Fe  are  the  cities  represented. 


Roberts  &  Mac.\vinche,  30  North  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  111.,  are  placing  orders  for 
35  lines  IM!  times  generally  for  Cluett,  Pea¬ 
body  Company,  Troy,  New  York. 


The  Johnson  Corporation,  Steger  Building, 
Chicago,  111.,  is  placing  2,300  line  orders  for 
1  year  for  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111. 


William  H.  Uilg  Agency,  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
are  making  contracts  lor  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  Co.,  of  St.  Louis. 


The  Matos-Menz  Company,  Bulletin  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  is  sending  out  copy  for 
the  Eckman  manufacturing  Co.,  of  the  same 
city. 


The  George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Broadway,  New 
Y'ork,  are  placing  140  lines  S  times  for  the 
advertising  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 


H.  H.  Levy,  Marbridge  Building,  New 
York,  is  contracting  for  the  New  York  hotel 
list,  72  lines  twice  a  week  for  5  months,  in 
Southern  papers. 


The  George  Batten  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue 
Building,  New  York,  is  making  contracts  for 
the  Chalmers  Knitting  Co.,  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 


The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  44  E.  23d 
street.  New  Y’ork,  is  handling  the  publicity 
for  the  Hearst  magazines.  This  agency  is 
also  making  contracts  for  the  American 
Bankers’  Association,  New  York  City  (A.- 
B.-A.  Cheques). 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are 
sending  out  contracts  for  the  R.  G.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.  (Reyno  Cigarettes),  40  inches 
t>  times. 


The  Boston  News  Bureau,  Boston,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  for  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. _ 

A.  N.  A.  M.  TO  MEET  IN  CHICAGO. 


Three  Days’  Session  to  Be  Held  At 
LaSalle  Hotel  Next  Week. 

The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  all 
members  of  the  A.  N.  A.  M.  will  be  held 
at  the  LaSalle  Hotel  in  Chicago  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  April 
2,  3  and  4. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  is  a 
very  highly  important  one  and  a  large 
attendance  of  members  is  assured. 
Business  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  each  of  the 
three  days.  Thursday  evening  will  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  matters  in 
which  advertising  managers  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  as  individuals.  On  Fri¬ 
day  evening  a  dinner  is  scheduled. 

Among  the  subjects  which  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  at  the  business 
sessions  are  standardization  of  circula¬ 
tion  audits,  circulation  statements  gen¬ 
erally,  advertising  rates,  advertising  de¬ 
partment  systems,  advertising  advertis¬ 
ing,  objectionable  advertising,  question¬ 
able  advertising  schemes,  advertising  re¬ 
search,  window  displays,  postal  affairs. 


New  Orleans  States 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6  Months 
Ending  October  4,  1913 

32,532  DAILY 

Par  P.  O.  Statamant 

Catrier  circulation  averages  over  10,000 
per  issue.  We  guarantee  the  largest  car¬ 
rier  and  the  largest  white  home  circula¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  less  expensive 
and  easier  to  create  a  new  market  in  a 
limited  territory  by  using  concentrated  cir¬ 
culation.  The  States  fills  that  position  in 
New  Orleans. 

The  S.  C.  BECEWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Solo  PoroiEn  BepreoenUtiTes 
Now  York  Chico|o  St.  Louis 


direct  mail  advertising,  house  organs, 
retail  distribution,  resale  price  regula¬ 
tion,  export  advertising  work,  etc.,  etc.. 


CHICAGO  SWINDLER  CAUGHT. 


Falsely  Said  He  Was  a  Half  Brother 

of  Col.  F.  P.  Holland  of  Dallas. 

A  man  giving  the  name  of  G.  Jackson 
Holland,  and  claiming  to  be  a  half 
brother  of  Col.  Frank  P.  Holland,  who 
owns  the  Farm  and  Ranch,  Holland’s 
Magazine  and  other  publications  printed 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  arrested  in  Chicago 
this  week  on  a  charge  of  swindling  by 
the  use  of  worthless  drafts.  Because 
Col.  Holland  is  popular  and  well  known 
in  Chicago,  his  spurious  relative  had  no 
trouble  in  “working”  the  Colonel’s 
freinds.  He  was  given  a  card  to  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Association,  was  given 
dinners  and  had  other  attentions 
showered  upon  him.  He  strolled  into 
the  offices  of  the  J.  C.  Groendyke  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Hartford  building  with  a 
request.  He  said  he  was  developing  a 
large  plantation  at  Tepic,  Mexico,  and 
wanted  to  arrange  for  selling  his  sisal 
fiber  when  the  Panama  canal  opened. 
Groendyke  congratulated  him  on  his 
marriage  and  they  had  a  pleasant  time. 
Groendyke  introduced  him  to  several  of 
his  acquaintances. 

Op  April  13  G.  Jackson  persuaded  a 
clerk  in  Groendyke’s  office  to  cash  a 
draft  on  F.  M.  Woullard  of  Monahans, 
Tex.,  for  $100. 

Holland  then  got  George  W.  Monroe, 
president  of  the  Wearcrete  Engineering 
company,  for  $50;  the  Taylor-Critchfield 
Advertising  company  for  $75 ;  the 
Onion  Salt  company  for  $75,  and  nu¬ 
merous  others. 

The  drafts  were  returned  as  worth¬ 
less  and  a  telegram  from  Col.  Holland 
said  the  man  was  an  imposter.  Frank 
P.  Holland,  Jr.,  who  was  in  town  when 
the  fellow  was  arrested,  said  he  had 
never  seen  the  man  before  in  his  life. 


HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  A  LINOTYPE. 

BV  Van  V.  Boyce. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  op¬ 
erating  a  linotype,  either  Standard  or 
Junior,  is  the  care  of  the  machine.  It 
should  be  given  first-class  care,  not  in  a 
slipshod  manner  or  neglected  when  the 
force  is  busy,  but  should  receive  a  sys¬ 
tematic  grooming  each  day.  A  little 
neglect  in  the  care-taking  of  a  linotype 
often  proves  an  expensive  affair. 

In  the  first  place,  the  snacebands  are 
the  most  important  thing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  If  your  spacebands  are  bad 
you  can  look  for  endless  trouble.  Keep 
them  thoroughly  cleaned,  test  the 
wedges  twice  a  day  and  see  that  they 
are  working  smoothly,  and  keep  the 
band  free  from  metal  at  the  casting 
point.  If  this  is  done  you  will  not  have 
much  trouble  in  this  direction.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  neglected  spacebands  are  so 
plain  to  operators  that  we  will  not  men¬ 
tion  them  here. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  use 
of  good  metal.  After  once  obtaining  a 
gfod  grade  of  metal  it  should  be  given 
good  care.  The  proper  temperature  at 
which  to  run  the  metal  is  from  530  to 
560  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Running  the 
metal  hotter  than  this  tends  to  ruin  the 
spacers  and  break  in  the  sidewalls  of 
the  mats.  After  obtaining  the  temper¬ 
ature  from  which  you  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  you  should  set  your  thermostat  at 
that  point  and  keep  it  there.  Any  fur¬ 
ther  regulations  can  be  made  with  the 
gas  cock  on  the  burner.  If  the  metal 
works  poorly  a  slug  should  be  sent  to 
a  reliable  concern  for  analysis. 

Porous  slugs  are  not  always  caused 
by  poor  metal.  Running  the  metal  at 
too  high  a  temperature  or  insufficient 
venting  of  the  mouthpiece  will  cause  the 
above  trouble.  Especially  when  casting 
large  slugs  the  operator  should  see  that 
the  holes  in  the  mouthpiece  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  or  clear  of  metal  as  to 
allow  a  sufficient  amount  of  metal  to  be 
injected  into  the  mold.  If  the  holes  of 
the  mouthpiece  are  not  large  enough  or 
seem  to  be  clogged,  they  can  soon  be 
fixed  with  the  use  of  a  No.  48  drill — 
none  larger.  Frequently  dirt  and  dross 
will  accumulate  behind  the  mouthpiece, 
keeping  it  from  heating  properly.  This 


mil  OF 


Publications  examined  by  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers  of 
which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  various  records  of  circulation 
was  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  Ggures 
in  some  instances  furnished  by  the  publisher. 


ARIZONA. 


GAZETTE — Av.  Gross  Cir.  Jan.,  1914, 
7615,  Phoenix. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ENTERPRISE  . Chico 


TRIBUNE . .* . Los  Angeles 

To  cover  Los  Angeles,  you  must  use 
The  Tribune,  Los  Angeles' 

Fastest  Growing  Paper. 


INDEPENDENT  . Santa  Barbara 

B'ULLEITIN  . San  Francisco 


QEORQIA. 


ATLANTA  TOURNAL  (Cir.  57,531) 

Atlanta 

CONSTITUTION  . 

CHRONICLE  . 

. . .  .Augusta 

LEDGER  . 

. .  .Ciolumbus 

ILLINOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA 

SKANDINAVEN  . 

. Chicago 

HERALD  . 

. Joliet 

NEWS . 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT 

. Peoria 

JOURNAL  . 

. Peoria 

STAR  (Circulation  21,589) 

. Peoria 

INDIANA. 

THE  AVE  MARIA . 

Notre  Dame 

IOWA. 

REGISTER  &  LEADER.. 

.Des  Moines 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL. 

. . .  .Dubuque 

KANSAS. 

CAPITAL  . 

KENTUCKY. 

COURIER-JOURNAL  ... 

. .  .Louisville 

TIMES  . 

. .  .Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 


DAILY  STATES . New  Orleans 

ITEM  . New  Orleans 

TIMES-DEMOCRAT  ...New  Orleans 


_ NEBRASKA. _ 

FREIE  PRESSE  (Cir.  128.3841. Linrr.  ,, 

NEW  JERSEY. 


PRESS  . Asbury  Par>< 

JOURNAL  . Elizabeiii 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plainfidil 


NEW  YORK. 


BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS. Buffalo 
BOULLETTINO  DELLA  SERA, 

New  York 

EVENING  MAIL. . . New  York 

OHIO. 

PLAIN  DEALER . Cleveland 

Circulation  for  Jan.,  1914. 

Dally  . llO.d'S 

Sunday  . 147,528 


VINDICATOR  . '. . Youngstown 


NEWS . Cleveland 

Circulation  for  Jan.,  1914. 

Daily  .  117,929 


LEADER  . Cleveland 

Circulation  for  Jan.,  1914. 

Daily  .  75,l)('S 

Sunday  .  96,9.'^o 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . Chester 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Johnstown 


DISPATCH  . Pittsburgh 


PRESS  . Pittsburgli 


GERMAN  GAZETTE . Philadelphia 


TIMES-LEADER . Wilkes-Barre 


GAZETTE  . York 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


DAILY  MAIL . Anderson 


THE  STATE . Columbi.a 

(Sworn  Cir.  June.  1913.  D.  21,733;  S.  21.96t)) 


TENNESSEE. 


NEWS-SCIMITAR  . Memphis 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS. 


STAR-TELEGRAM  . Fort  Worth 

Sworn  circulation  over  30,000  dally.  Only 
dally  In  Fort  Worth  that  permitted  1912  ex¬ 
amination  by  Association  of  American  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


MARYLAND. 


THE  SUN . Baltimore 

has  a  combined  net  paid  circulation  of 
127,000  copies  dally,  80,000  of  which 
are  served  In  Baltimore  homes. 


MICHIGAN. 


PATRIOT  (No  Mondav  Issue). Jackson 
Average  1912:  Dally  10,689;  Sunday  11,829 
Member  American  Newipaper  Pub.  Aaa’n 
Member  “Gilt  Edge"  Newspapers 


MINNESOTA. 


TRIBUNE,  Mon.  &  Eve _ Minneapolis 


MISSOURI. 

PQST-DISPATCll  . St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

MINER . Butte 


should  be  watched  also.  The  mercurial 
governor  on  the  machine  and  the  pres- 
ure  regulator  on  the  gas  supply  pipe 
should  be  carefully  watched  and  kept 
in  proper  working  order. 

Above  all,  remember  that  absolute 
cleanliness  in  every  detail  about  the 


CHRONICLE . Houston 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of 
36,000  dally  and  45,000  Sunday. 


_ WASHINGTON. _ 

POST-INTELLIGENCER  . Seattle 


CANADA. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


WORLD . Vancouver 


_  ONJ’ARIO. _ 

FREE  PRESS . London 


_ QUEBEC. _ 

LA  PATRIE . Montreal 


LA  PRESSE . Montreal 

Ave.  Cir.  for  1913,  127,722 


linotype  is  essential  to  tne  long  life  of 
the  machine.  The  linotype,  like  a  well- 
bred  horse,  cannot  receive  too  much 
care  and  attention.  The  above  points 
are  only  two  of  the  main  ones  in  oper¬ 
ating  a  machine,  but  are  the  most  es¬ 
sential. — The  American  Printer. 
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ad  field  personals 


Mr.  Moeller’s  New  Position.  lAlliillMAiillP 

H.  S.  Moeller,  recently  assistant  East-  w”  •  wa 

ern  manager  of  Payne  &  Young,  publish-  ^ 

ers’  representatives,  has  been  appointed  Publishers’  RC' 
general  manager  of  the  Publishers’  Rep-  ' 

resentative  Co.,  Inc.,  which  has  opened  ALLEN  ft  WARD 
offices  at  13  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Brunswick  B1 

In  1911,  Mr.  Moeller  was  a  member  of  Advertising  £ 

the  advertising  staff  of  .the  New  York  _ 

Tribune.  Previous  to  that  year  he  had  ANDERSON.  C.  J. 


Advertising  Agents 


tisiiig  Men  s  League  rasnion  uispiay 
dinner,  March  12.  His  two  page  story, 
witli  two  full  page-width  half  tones, 
went  to  press  Friday  afternoon  in  the 
liulletin.  None  of  the  other  suit  or 
cloak  trade  papers  carried  a  line  of 
the  report.  _ 

I.incoln  McMillan,  formerly  city  edi- 
t.  r  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  is 
the  new  managing  editor  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  _ 

Robert  Lee  Zoeller,  formerly  of  Ha- 
van.i.  and  for  several  years  with  the 
R.  G.  Dunn  Company,  in  Havana,  has 
h(in  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Beers  Advertising 
Agency,  1111  Flatiron  Building. 


AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 

21  Wairen  Tt,  New  York 
Tel.  Barclay  7095 


ARMSTRONG.  COLLIN  ADV.  CO. 
115  Broadway,  New  York 
TeL  4280  Rector 


mm  \  BRICKA.  GEORGE  W.,  Adv.  Agent 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Tribune  Bldg.,  ..  00..1.  o..  »  v 

*  Chic.;  Chemfc;!  Bldfr,  St  Louis.  28th  St,  New  York 

_ 1  Tel.  9101-9102  Mad.  Sq. 

t  CARPENTER-SCHEERER-SULLI- 

\  VAN  SP.  AGENCY 

J  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York. 

People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

CONE.  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD- 
MAN 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y. ;  Mailers  Bldg. 

Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 

-  HOWLAND,  H.  S.  ADV.  AGCY., 

DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY. 

Chicago  bffice,  5  S.  Wabash  A vt  20  Broad  St,  New  York 

,T  o  York  Office,  1  W.  34th  St.  ,<7, 

H.  S.  Moeller.  _  Tel.  Rector  2573 

d  in  publishing  college  and  HENKEL,  F.  W.  _ 

;riodicals  for  a  decade.  Mr.  People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago  ' 

ictensive  experience  in  this  Tel.  Randolph  3465.  LEE-JONES,  Inc., 

0  as  a  representative  of  daily  _  _ _ 

will  be  of  great  value  to  him  keATOR  A  R.  W  Kr  n 

onnection.  The  nresident  of  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IK  Repubhc  Building,  Chicago 

TeL  Randolph  6065.  - 

MEYEN,  C.,  ft  CO. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beektnan  1914 


Paul  E.  Derrick,  formerly  of  New 
\  ork  City,  but  in  recent  years  a  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  agent  in  London,  is 
the  subject  of  a  recent  sketch  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Advertisers’  Weekly  of 
that  city.  From  this  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Derrick  has  handled  the  Quaker  Oats 
advertising  from  the  beginning  and 
inimlxrs  among  his  clients  many  of  the 
larger  advertising  accounts  of  England 
and  the  Continent. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  ft  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York 
TeL  Broad  3831 


NORTHRUP.  FRANK  R. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
TeL  Madison  Sq.  2042. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dixon,  III. — The  Leader  has  recently 
been  issued.  The  first  number  contained 
16  pages  with  plenty  of  advertising. 

Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. — The  Livingston 
County  Review  has  been  started.  It  is 
a  non-partisan  paper. 

West  View,  V.\. — The  Goochland 
County  Times  has  been  established  by 
A.  T.  Lush  as  editor  and  proprietor. 

Sh.^.mokin,  P.\. — The  Sun,  a  weekly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  organized 
labor,  has  appeared.  George  D.  Wiest 
is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lication. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — De  Neder- 
lander,  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Dutch  people  in  Utah  will  soon  VERREE  ft  CONKLIN,  Inc. 
be  launched.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Dutch.  W.  J.  De  Bry,  formerly  editor  _  TeL  Madison  Sq.  962 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUBURB. 
LIST 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


H.  F.  Miller  has  succeeded  C.  H. 
(  l.'irk  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Gniilds  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Seneca 
i'alls,  X.  Y.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  in  the 
advertising  dejiartmcnt  of  the  Otis  Ele- 
y.itor  Co.,  and  previously  with  the 
Western  Electric  Company. 


GJENTHER-BRADFORD  ft  CO. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
Lat.  Am.  Off.,  37  Cuba  St., 

Havana,  Cuba 

N.  Y.  Office,  nil  Flatiron  Bldg. 


THE  EXPORT  ADV.  AGENCY 
Specialists  on  Export  Advertising 
Chicago,  Ill. 


W.  Sherer,  Associated  Sunday  Magazines ; 
H.  U.  Snyder,  Chas.  H.  Fuller  Company  ;  F. 
Soule,  Leslie-Judge  Company  ;  R.  S.  South- 
gate,  World’s  Work ;  Murray  Springer. 
Everybody's  Magazine ;  D.  F.  Stevenson, 
Mahin  Advertising  Company  ;  A.  F.  Thurnau. 
Paul  Block,  Inc. ;  T.  Verschnur,  Munsey's 
Magazine ;  J.  Stewart  Westo"  Collier's 
Weekly ;  E.  D.  Wheeler.  R.  R.  Employes 
Magazines;  R.  T.  Wilkin.  System  Magazine; 
F.  C.  Wyniond,  Harper's  Weekly. 


is  local  editor.  3n  April  1.  The  following  will  take 
ing  April  1  this 

wspaper,  which  C.  Agry.  Peoples’  Home  Journal ;  Ran- 

QtirvnP  fnrinar  Anderson,  Mothers'  Magazine;  H.  R. 

onoOK,  lormer  Bauerman,  Cosmopolitan;  ^  - 

irter,  and  later  Hams  and  Cunnyngham 

weekly,  will  be  Leslle-judge  Company .  r. 

Judge  Company ;  H.  P. 

Thomas ;  E.  T.  Coombs,  _ _ 

—  The  Official  Ebersole.  Theatre  Programs.  ..  _ _ 

under  the  an-  wards.  System  Magazine;  H.  B.  Fairchild. 

.  ,  ,  Munsey’s  Magazine ;  F.  A.  Farrar,  Adams 

1,  has  appeared  and  Elting  Company ;  Ellis  Faxon,  *  ' 

ird”  occupying  Glass;  !>.  D.  Fernald,  Collier’s  v 
Tt  enntains  Montague  Ferry.  American  Magazine 
It  contains  lo  pisri,er.  McClure's  Magazine;  * 

Smith  Paper  Towel  Company .  _ 
cricks,  newspaper  representative 
Freeman,  Century  Magazine  ~ 

Nelson  Chesman  Company;  L.  _  .  _ 

World’s  Work ;  W.  E.  Godso,  Godso 

t ;  R.  G.  Gould,  J.  W.  Hansel, _ 

Housekeeping ;  W.  M.  Hart,  Town  and  Coun- 
.  C.  Copeland  Harvey.  Chicago  Journal ; 

E.  L.  Hazelton,  The  Outlook;  L.  /  - 

”  "  ■  "  ■  .  " _ W.  F.  Kopplln. 

Santa  Fo  Railway ;  J.  A.  Kowalski.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Commercial  Tnlon  ;  T.  L.  Lee.  Munsey’s 

Magazine;  Geo.  W.  Mason,  J.  M.  Mathes,  N.  ,  .  , 

*.7.  Aj'er  and  Son :  Ray  Maxwell,  Crowell  Arizona  publishers  met  last  week  at 
Publishing  Company ;  j.  B.  Meigs  filler’s  Tucson  and  formed  a  Statewide  asso- 

Weekly :  A.  M.  Minnick.  Central  Electric  „t..u 

Company;  T.  H.  Nixon.  Walter  c.  Kimball,  ciation.  The  officers  of  the  club  are 
Inc.  ;  Graham  c.  Patterson.  Sunset  Maga-  as  follows :  President,  E.  R.  Ladd,  busi- 
zine  and  Christian  Herald;  Howard  E.  Pat-  ness  manager  of  the  Tucson  Star;  vice- 
for  it.  The  idea  proved  to  be  so  popu-  The  George  B.  David  Co..  Inc.,  of  225  PeaSSdy.  w  c  k™  president,  Col.  Allan  T.  Bird,  of  the 

lar  that  42  merchants  adopted  it.  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  been  ap-  American  Felt  Company ;’ Guy  c.  Pierce.  As-  Nogales  Oasis;  secretary-treasurer,  C 

-  pointed  general  foreign  representative  Sunday  Magazines;  F.  w.  Preston.  A.  Stauffer,  business  manager  of  the 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Citizen  will  toth  in  the  ^st  and  West,  of  the  ^yan”T  w^^’meiardsM  Muns^'ey'?  Arizona  Republican ;  execi^ive  corn- 

soon  move  Its  plant  from  Newport.  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  Sun.  _  »lne;  Q.  w.  Redine.  Santa  Fe  RaiPimr:  A.  mittee:  F.  T.  Alkire  and  J.  E.  Owen. 


S.  C.  Bilger,  Will- 
;  Chas.  Bronson, 

P.  F.  Buckley,  Leslie- 
”  Cohn.  Lord  and 
The  Outlook ;  M. 

server,  owned  by  Josephus  Daniels, 

_  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  joined  the 

w  eid''"  f^nks  of  the  seven  day  newspapers. 
J .  ^  The  first  issue  appeared  on  Monday  of 
A.  R.  Fisk,  this  week.  Sabbatarians,  who  declare 
have  stuck  to  the  News  and 
c  F.  F.  Frett!  Observer  because  it  did  not  work  its 
G.  H.  Gannett!  staff  on  Sunday,  are  attacking  him  from 
J  Daniels  in  announcing 

-  °°  the  change  says  the  demand  had  be- 

_  come  so  insistent  that  he  had  to  yield, 

A.  Hodgp,  but  still  declares  himself  religiously  op- 

P*.  KonnHn  °  j  r 

posed  to  the  Monday  paper. 


Suffragists  Issue  Paper  for  a  Day, 

The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-  _ _ 

Leader  published  by  Fred  C.  Kirkendall  Banghart 
was  turned  over  to  the  equal  suffra-  ' 

gists  of  Luzerne  County  on  March  18.  g. 

The  women  managed  every  part  of  the  National  Sunday  Magazine 
paper,  secured  the  advertising,  sup- 
plied  the  news  and  took  entire  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  an  edition  of  w. 
more  than  40,000  copies.  The  news¬ 
paper,  as  issued,  contained  32  pages  of 
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Before  a  Manufacturer 
Spends  Money  in  Chicago 


either  through  salesmen  or  through  advertising,  it  is  vitally 
important  to  know  the  lay  of  the  land.  Knowing  just  what 
the  market  conditions  are  in  Chicago  with  respect  to  your 
product,  knowing  where  to  go  in  Chicago  to  find  the  kind  of 
dealers  you  are  looking  for,  and  knowing  the  class  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  different  sections  of  Chicago,  with  the  average 
incomes  of  the  people  in  those  sections,  may  enable  you  to 
cut  selling  expense  in  two  and  at  the  same  time  double  sales. 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  is  prepared  to  furnish  just 
such  information,  in  detailed  and  specific  form,  to  any  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  wishes  to  introduce  his  product  in  Chicago  or 
to  increase  the  sales  of  a  product  already  introduced. 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  has  carefully  secured  this 
data  covering  every  class  of  retail  dealers  in  Chicago  and 
many  varied  lines  of  merchandise.  If  it  has  not  at  hand  the 
necessary  data  regarding  your  particular  product,  it  will  se¬ 
cure  it  on  request  within  a  short  space  of  time.  In  writing 
for  information  state  the  name  of  your  product  and  how  the 
information  is  to  be  used. 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  prints 
more  advertising  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 

The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


(Trade  Mark  Registered) 


Eastern  Advertiiing  OfBce :  1216  Croisk  Bldg.,  220  Fifth  Ayenae,  New  York  City 
Pacific  Coast  Advertisiiig  Office:  742  Mai4et  Street,  San  Francisco 
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